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CHILDREN IN UNIFORM—THE MAKING oF FASCISTS 


HE London Times Educational Supplement has begun the pub- 

lication of a series of letters from special correspondents abroad, 
the purpose of which is to present a survey of the activities and plans 
of foreign school systems. The first of these letters, dealing with 
education in Italy, is of interest to American readers, and we quote 
a large portion of it. This item explains in more detail the plan of 
the recent School Charter, to which reference was made in the April 
number of the Elemeniury School Journal. 

Italy seems to be following the example of Germany in certain aspects of her 
educational plans. A School Charter for the reform of education, which was 
approved by the Fascist Grand Council on February 15, lays down among other 
changes that labor in all its forms is to be considered a social duty. In all 
schools part of the instruction will take the form of periods of labor, in work- 
shops or factories, on land or on sea. The charter, which will be applied be- 
tween 1939 and 1941, will attempt to “shorten the distances between social 
classes.” .... 

As Professor Finer rightly remarks, one may say that every school has been 
converted into a subbranch of the Fascist party. The portraits of Duce and 
King, side by side with the crucifix, decorate every room. Every school has a 
flag run up each day to the singing of the Fascist anthem. Each classroom is 
named after a Fascist martyr. There are commemorative altars and marble 
tablets, and a Flame of Remembrance to Fascist martyrs of the neighborhood. 
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The boys mount guard over them on Fascist anniversaries. The school lives in 
a perpetual round of celebrations, songs, parades, and harangues, kept up to 
fever pitch by the local party secretary, the ministry’s inspectors, and the 
organizers of the Association of the Schools. First the Duce, then the Regime, 
then Italy, then the individual Italian, then the rest of the world! 

From the age of six to twenty-one, young Italians are brought up in a heroic 
atmosphere, and the only noteworthy feature of the school, as this has been 
modeled by fascism up to today, is its sporting-military organization. The Opera 
Nazionale Balilla, which the Duce has defined as the “pupil of the Regime’s 
eye” was created in 1926. It ropes in all boys from eight to fourteen years of 
age in the Balilla, and from fourteen to eighteen years of age in the Avanguar- 
disti. Between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one the youths are enrolled 
in the so-called Fasci Giovanili di Combattimento. Those frequenting the uni- 
versities have their own special organization called the G.U.F. (Fascist Uni- 
versity Groups). The ‘Fascist Levy,” which is represented as a return to the 
old customs and traditions of the toga virilis, marks the solemn passage from 
the youthful formations of the Balilla, Avanguardisti, and Fasci Giovanili di 
Combattimento to those of the party and of the Militia. Special academies 
have been instituted at Rome and Orvieto to prepare the masters of these 
school barracks, in which a preponderant importance is given to physical train- 
ing, military exercises, and parades. 

As to the teaching, this is based on state textbooks, even in private schools. 
These glorify the soldierly and all the heroic virtues: they rewrite history ac- 
cording to Fascist views and aim only at exalting to the point of fanaticism the 
national sentiment. The teachers, who in the elementary schools have to wear 
the black shirt during lessons, must, of course, be Fascists, and all that they 
say and do, in school and out of school, is closely watched and noted by func- 
tionaries of the party. As is known, the university professors have since 1932 
had to take the oath of “loyalty to the Regime.”’ All the teachers and professors, 
divided into five sections, must belong to the Associazione Fascista della 
Scuola, which is presided over by the secretary of the Fascist party. 

The results given by this militarized school have so far not been very good. 
In the middle schools especially, the boys, tired from their military training, 
study little and badly. Unbiased observers agree in stating that there is no 
comparison between the fruits which, from the standpoint of mental education, 
the school gave under the Liberal regime and those which it gives under the 
Fascist regime. In the last few years discontent has been steadily increasing. 
Hence the necessity for a new reform of the school, which has just been intro- 
duced by Signor Bottai, minister of education. So far only its fundamental 
principles and broad outlines have been announced. 

Under the reform, which, it is declared, is not a reform in the system but of 
the system, the elementary system is organized as follows: maternal school 
(corresponding to the kindergarten), lasting two years; the true and proper ele- 
mentary school, lasting three years; and the labor school, lasting two years. 
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Attendance at the maternal school begins at the age of four; at eleven years 
the boy has three paths open to him: if he does not intend to go on to higher 
studies, he may enter the professional school (three years) or the technical 
school (two years). If he does intend to continue, he enters the middle school, 
which, unlike the present middle school with its divisions of classical, technical, 
and normal schools, is unified, lasts three years, and has as a basis the teaching 
of Latin, a “factor of moral and mental formation.” The boys leave the middle 
school at fourteen years and may then choose between several paths: the clas- 
sical school, which is intended to be reserved only to the most intelligent and 
promising pupils; the scientific school; the normal school, which provides prepa- 
ration for higher teaching; the technical-commercial institute. Each of these 
courses lasts five years; that at the institute for agrarian and industrial special- 
ists lasts four years. 

This new organization will be effected during the next three years, and will 
follow the principles laid down in the twenty-nine “declarations” or sections 
which form the charter. One of the noteworthy and new features is the intro- 
duction of manual labor, which begins in the last two classes of the elementary 
school and continues up to the university, with the object of “educating the 
social and productive conscience which is typical of the corporative order.” 
But what is really noteworthy in the reform is not so much its particular details 
as the general spirit by which it is inspired. 


The Educational Supplement comments editorially on the lesson 


that Englishmen may learn from educational policy in Italy and 
Germany. These comments are as significant for Americans as for 
Englishmen. 


The problem is baffling, as much in the theoretical as in the practical sphere. 
Catchwords will not help, especially where they are political catchwords. There 
is much talk of educating for democracy: but belief in freedom, in government 
by talking, in personal liberty are not the same thing as belief in democracy. 
The former beliefs may furnish a creed and a cause for youth; the latter cannot. 
It makes no appeal to the emotions of the young. It may be that our belief in 
freedom and representative government would be more genuine if, at some 
stage in the education of our youth, they shared a common experience of work 
and discipline, in which class distinctions and regional differences would fall 
away and boys and girls would learn to reconcile respect for human personality 
with the claims of the community. It is this reconciliation that the truly demo- 
cratic education must seek. It is doubtful whether it will come in the classroom 
or even in the playing field. It comes sooner in the camp, the countryside, the 
ship, and the workshop. It is in their use of such opportunities that the totali- 
tarians have something to teach us. The German labor camp and physical- 
training campaign, for example—both offshoots of pre-Nazi Germany—are 
among the great educational achievements of the century. Whether they be 
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Italians or Russians, idealists or materialists, these dogmatists know what they 
want, have inspired youth, and have given education a prestige which it cer- 
tainly does not enjoy in Whitehall. We need not imitate them; we may adapt 
from them, as they have adapted from us. Whatever we adapt, we shall re- 
member that strength of character is not achieved by the enslavement of the 
mind. 
THE PROBLEMS OF RURAL EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA AND ABROAD 


HE problems of rural education are assuming increasing impor- 

tance in most of the nations of the world today. As industrial 
development takes place and great urban communities arise, the 
rural hinterland is almost certain to enter a stage of progressive de- 
pletion of both its human and its natural resources. If this process 
is allowed to go too far, the whole fabric of the social order is threat- 
ened. In all the great industrial, urban civilizations the problem of 
maintaining a balance between rural and urban life, of preventing 
the rural economy and rural institutions from falling into decay is 
pressing. A program of education properly conceived and carried out 
can be made to contribute much to the solution of the problem. 

A recent volume, Educational Yearbook of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938, is devoted to a 
discussion of the problems of rural education in the following coun- 
tries: Argentine Republic, Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, England, France, Germany, India, Mexico, 
Norway, and the United States. The following general statement 
with respect to rural education and rural society is quoted from the 
introductory statement of the editor of the yearbook, Professor I. L. 
Kandel, of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The attention which has been devoted to the problem during recent years 
has been stimulated as much by changes in social and economic conditions as 
by educational considerations. There are few countries that are not affected 
by the phenomenon of a growing exodus from the rural areas. This exodus has 
been increased not only by changes in methods of agriculture, which have made 
the lot of the small farmer increasingly difficult, and by the growing intensity 
of competition in the world-markets, but also by the assumed advantages of 
urban over rural life 

If little has been done in the way of social legislation to equate rural and 
urban conditions of life, to improve the standards of living and of well-being 
of rural populations, still less may be claimed in the field of education. Com- 
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pulsory education has, it is true, been extended to rural areas in most of the 
advanced countries of the world, but paradoxically enough it has been neglected 
in those countries which have the largest rural populations and it is in these 
countries where the incidence of illiteracy is highest, where the methods of gain- 
ing a livelihood are still primitive, and where the standards of living are the 
lowest. But even in many of the countries where compulsory education has 
been enacted, the laws are not enforced because of lack of school buildings and 
shortage of teachers, both due to inadequate methods of financing education. 
Where the state assumes responsibility for the provision and support of educa- 
tion, attention is devoted first to the needs of the urban areas, while in countries 
where the responsibility for such provision and support is left to local authori- 
ties, these are often too poor to raise sufficient funds for adequate school build- 
ings or for the salaries of adequately prepared teachers. Even in a country as 
wealthy as the United States, the taxable property is so unevenly distributed 
that the solution which in the opinion of many is the only one possible is the 
pooling of the resources of the nation as a whole in order to provide federal sub- 
sidies to make equality of educational opportunity at all available. 

The availability of funds for the provision and support of rural education 
is not, however, the only cause of its weakness or strength. There are educa- 
tional systems in which the central authority virtually assumes complete con- 
trol of education, is responsible for the provision of school buildings, and equal- 
izes opportunities at least to the extent of appointing to rural schools teachers 
with the same qualifications and preparation as teachers in urban schools. 
Nevertheless the quality of rural education under such conditions is not greatly 
superior to that given in systems where local control is dominant. The reason 
for this is that it is not enough to assimilate rural to urban school conditions; 
education, if it is to be successful and to have meaning for the pupils concerned, 
must be adapted to the environment in which the pupils live and grow 

If the principle is sound that the task of modern education is to adapt in- 
struction to the abilities and capacities of pupils, to build on the environment 
in which they live, and to extend and enrich that environment, the content of 
a rural education must inevitably be taken from and adapted to the rural en- 
vironment. This does not mean a policy of constricting pupils to the environ- 
ment in which they happen to be living, but it does mean that the work and 
content of school work must be in a language that has meaning for the learner. 
If rural children are not to be deprived of their right to equality of educational 
opportunity in accordance with their abilities, the difference between a rural 
and urban school should be a difference in methods of approach converging 
ultimately to the same educational ends. It will mean that just as the modern 
urban school should have adequate equipment for a variety of instruction and 
for recreational activities, so the rural school should have corresponding equip- 
ment adapted to its needs. A rural school, for instance, which does not have a 
plot of land and domestic animals by means of which the pupils may become 
intelligent about the processes and activities going on around them, cannot prop- 
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erly fulfil its educational task. To initiate pupils in school into these processes 
and activities is not an argument for vocational rural education; it is an argu- 
ment for the maintenance of those relations which should exist between school 
and society. Such an approach to the realities of the environment not only 
contributes to a sounder intellectual, emotional, and social education; it pro- 
vides a better and more intelligible method for enlisting the interest of parents 
and public in the work of the school than does the somewhat negative functions 
of a school committee deprived of all duties except that of looking after school 
attendance 

Rural education is discussed in the present volume from so many different 
points of view and from so many different levels of social and cultural conditions 
that almost every issue in a vast and complicated problem is considered. It is 
not suggested that rural education is a unique problem; those who look for first 
principles will find the implication throughout the volume that rural, like all 
the other forms of education, must arise out of and be adapted to the environ- 
ment which it serves and at the same time must contribute to raising that en- 
vironment to a higher and richer cultural and social level. In this task, however, 
the school must not only have the co-operation but even become the focus of all 
other services devoted to the improvement of the physical, cultural, and eco- 
nomic standards of rural communities in the interests of their own as well as 
of national welfare. 


PERSONAL LIABILITY OF PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 
FOR INJURIES SUSTAINED BY PUPILS 


ITHIN recent years the issue of the personal liability of a school 
W principal or teacher for injuries sustained by pupils has been 
raised in more than one state. This issue is of vital importance be- 
cause it bears directly on the instructional program of the school. 
If teachers are held personally liable for injuries to pupils, it may 
be expected that they will hesitate to make use of the educational 
facilities in the community which require personal visitation on the 
part of the pupils. Teachers who may wish to take their classes to 
visit the museum, the city hall, the public library, or some other 
social agency in the community simply will not do it in face of a 
possible suit for damages in case a pupil happens to meet with an 
accident. Fortunately the courts have established principles of law 
governing the personal liability of teachers under such circumstances 
which afford almost, if not quite, complete protection. The general 
rule governing the liability of a teacher having the custody of a 
pupil is that the teacher is bound to use reasonable care and dili- 
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gence. What is reasonable care depends on the circumstances of each 
particular case—the age of the pupil, the hazards surrounding the 
activity, and the like. Where a teacher takes the care and the pre- 
cautions that a reasonably prudent person would take under similar 
circumstances, there is little probability that a court will hold him 
liable for any accidental injury to a pupil in his custody. 

The Court of Appeals of New York has recently handed down a 
decision which is important in this connection. A pupil who suffered 
an injury in the school building entered a suit for damages against 
the principal personally. In the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court the plaintiff won, but on appeal the judgment was reversed. 
The opinion of the Court of Appeals is quoted in its entirety. 


Plaintiff, a girl fourteen years of age, was a pupil in a public school in New 
York City of which Defendant Burger was principal. While descending an out- 
side stairway of the school with her class, which consisted of twenty-four or 
twenty-five children, and as she reached the third or fourth step from the yard, 
one of the boys in the class, running down the stairway, collided with her and 
caused her to fall and to sustain injury. The complaint is based upon “‘defend- 
ant’s negligence in allowing overcrowding to take place and to permit roughing 
by large boys, wholly without any supervision whatsoever.” The girls first 
descended the stairway and the boys followed, running down and passing the 
girls. The Appellate Division, in affirming the judgment against this appellant, 
held that a question of fact was presented whether he was negligent in failing 
to promulgate more adequate regulations for the safety of the pupils. The 
teacher who exercised direct supervision over this class at the time of the acci- 
dent is the defendant Loretta I. Delaney, concerning whom the Appellate Divi- 
sion holds: “There was no proof of negligence on the part of the teacher.” (255 
App. Div. 786, 6 N.Y.S. [2d] 921, 922.) 

Following is a summary of the evidence of supervision by Appellant Burger: 
“(A) In supervising the teachers: (1) He held regular conferences with his thir- 
ty-four teachers. Egress and ingress of pupils, dismissal of classes, and safety 
contrivances were discussed and rules were laid down. Each conference lasted 
one hour; (2) He established the rule that the teacher was to see to the entire 
dismissal of her class; (3) He directed teachers to place themselves in ‘strategic’ 
positions during dismissals; (4) He instructed teachers, in the use of their dis- 
cretion as to being in the lead, or in the middle or in the rear of the class, ac- 
cording to where she would find the greater control of the class; (5) He in- 
structed teachers to admonish pupils against jostling and any other behavior 
not conducive to their safety. (B) In supervising the school as a whole: (1) He 


t Thompson et al. v. Board of Education of City of New York et al., 19 N.E. (2d) 
796. 
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personally observed dismissals; (2) He regularly inspected the stairways and 
corridors; (3) He shut down stairways he found unsafe until repaired; (4) He 
directed the children to go down that stairway which gave promptest and safest 
egress; (5) He forbade the use of outer stairways in inclement weather; (6) He 
followed the general course of practice in all well-regulated schools. (C) In 
supervising the class in which the plaintiff was a pupil: (1) He placed a mature 
teacher of twenty-nine years’ experience in charge; (2) He limited this class to 
only twenty-five pupils whereas the other two classes in the same grade had 
thirty-seven pupils each; (3) He modified the program of this class to avoid the 
loss of time because these pupils were behind in their studies, having missed 
work through absence, illness, or change of school; (4) He provided, for this 
class, almost the private use of a stairway avoiding the heavy traffic on the 
common inside stairway. (D) In supervising the pupils: (1) He personally ad- 
monished children whenever he saw any unruliness on exits, talking to them in 
his own office; (2) He spoke to the teacher when he was not satisfied with the 
dismissal; (3) He sent for the parent to come to his office, whenever any child 
needed such co-operation.” 

There were about fifteen girls and nine boys in the class. Plaintiff testified 
that there was a double line of girls who first descended and the boys followed. 
The teacher, the defendant Miss Delaney, testified that she took the girls out 
to the first landing, looked over the rail of the landing and saw the head of the 
column reach the ground. Then she walked part way down with the boys who 
were going down in an orderly way. She noticed that one of the boys was missing 
and went back to get him. It was while she was thus temporarily absent that 
the accident occurred. 

From the evidence in the case the fact seems certain that Defendant Burger, 
the principal, exercised such general supervision as was possible. The teacher 
was competent, and the court below absolved her from the charge of negligence. 
Appellant could not personally attend to each class at the same time, nor was 
any such duty imposed upon him. (Peterson v. City of New York, 267 N.Y. 
204, 196 N.E. 27; Curcio v. City of New York, 275 N.Y. 20, 24; 9 N.E. [2d] 760.) 

The judgments should be reversed and the complaint dismissed, with costs 
in all courts. 


A similar case came before the Supreme Court of Michigan in 
1936. In a regularly required course in nature-study the teacher 
directed a pupil to water some plants. The pupil fell and was in- 
jured on the glass of the broken container. The court, in refusing 
damages against the teacher, took a position which most courts 
would no doubt follow. It said in part: 

We have reviewed the record in this case and find no testimony tending to 
establish even ordinary negligence. The act which plaintiff was requested or 


* Gaincott v. Davis, 281 Mich. 515, 275 N.W. 229. 
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directed by defendant to perform was in the regular course of the school 
activities. There was nothing in the nature of the act itself or the instrumentali- 
ties with which plaintiff was permitted to perform the act which would lead a 
reasonably careful and prudent person to anticipate that the child’s safety or 
welfare was endangered in the performance of the act. The mere fact an acci- 
dent happened, and one that was unfortunate, does not render defendant 
liable. 

“In the case of conduct merely negligent the question of negligence itself 
will depend upon the further question whether injurious results should be ex- 
pected to flow from the particular act. The act, in other words, becomes negli- 
gent, in a legal sense, by reason of the ability of a prudent man, in the exercise 
of ordinary care, to foresee that harmful results will follow its commission.” 
(Drum v. Miller, 135 N.C. 204, 47 S.E. 421.) 

At least in a limited sense the relation of a teacher to a pupil is that of one 
in loco parentis. We are not here concerned with the law applicable to punish- 
ment of a pupil by a teacher; but rather with the law applicable to the duties 
of a teacher in the care and custody of a pupil. In the faithful discharge of such 
duties the teacher is bound to use reasonable care, tested in the light of the 
existing relationship. If, through negligence, the teacher is guilty of a breach 
of such duty and in consequence thereof a pupil suffers injury, liability results. 
It is not essential to such liability that the teacher’s negligence should be so 
extreme as to be wanton and wilful. 

As hereinbefore noted, a thorough review of this record fails to disclose any 
testimony leading to establish actionable negligence on the part of the de- 
fendant. 


One other case which was decided by the Appellate Court of 
Indiana in 1936 may also be cited in this connection. A pupil was 
injured in a fall from a slide which was part of the playground equip- 
ment of the school. Action for damages was brought against the 
superintendent of schools and the athletic director, the contention 
being that both were negligent in the construction and the mainte- 
nance of the slide. The court refused damages, saying in part:” 


Of course, the teachers (the superintendent and coach) cannot be liable 
unless it be shown that they individually were guilty of the active negligence 
which caused the wrong. There is no evidence that they did or failed to do any 
act which was directly responsible for the injury. There is no showing that it 
was the duty of any one of the three to make a daily or periodical inspection 
of this particular slide or playground equipment Even though they should 
be guilty of negligence, whether or not the law provides a remedy is still another 
question and not before us here. 


* Medsker et al. v. Etchison, 101 Ind. App. 369, 199 N.E. 429. 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON READING 


HE second annual conference on reading at the University of 

Chicago was announced briefly in the May number of the 
Elementary School Journal. The conference will be held in Mandel 
Hall, June 21-24, inclusive. The central theme of the conference is 
“Taking Inventory of Recent Developments in Reading.” A copy 
of the program follows. 


Wednesday Morning, June 21 


GENERAL SEsSsION: “The Expanding Role of Reading in General Education,” 
William S. Gray, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“The Relation of Reading to the School Curriculum,” Bess Goodykoontz, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education, United States Office of Education 


SEcTIONAL MEETINGS: “The Development of Basic Reading Attitudes and 

Habits” 

. Elementary School 

a) “Current Issues Relating to Basic Instruction in Reading,” Bernice E. 
Leary, Research Specialist in Reading, University of Chicago (Summer, 
1939) 

b) “Characteristics of a Sound Basic Reading Program,” Gertrude Whipple, 
Associate Professor of Education, Wayne University, and Supervisor of 
Reading, Detroit Public Schools 

. High School and Junior College 

a) “The Relation of Language Arts to the Improvement of Reading,” 
Evalyn Bayle, Head of English Department (1929-38), Oberlin High 
School, Oberlin, Ohio 

b) “The Reading Program at Stephens College,” Roy Ivan Johnson, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Skills and Techniques, Stephens College, Columbia 
Missouri 


Wednesday Afternoon, June 21 
GENERAL SEssion: ‘The Semantic Approach to Meaning and Its Application 
to Various Levels of General Education,” Paul B. Diederich, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Chicago 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 
1. Primary Grades 
a) “Reading Readiness,” Ethel Mabie Falk, Formerly Director of the Cur- 
riculum, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
b) “Developing Meaningful Concepts in Reading,” Grace E. Storm, As- 
sistant Professor of Kindergarten-Primary Education, University of Chi- 
cago 
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2. Intermediate Grades 

a) “Organizing Basic Instruction in Reading According to the Levels of 
Achievement of Pupils,”’ Mary L. Starkey, Assistant Principal, Junior 
High School, and Supervisor of Reading, Sandusky, Ohio 

b) “Enlarging and Enriching Meaning Vocabularies in Reading,” Delia E. 
Kibbe, Supervisor of Elementary Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 

. High School and Junior College 

a) “The Basic Division of the Kinds of Reading,” Mortimer J. Adler, As- 
sociate Professor of the Philosophy of Law, University of Chicago 

b) “The Three-Year Program of Reading, Writing, and Criticism in the 
College, the University of Chicago,” Cecil F. Denton, Teacher of Eng- 
lish, University High School, University of Chicago 


Wednesday Evening, June 21 
Round-table discussion of basic reading problems under the direction of 
William S. Gray. Questions and controversial issues proposed by members of 
the conference will be discussed from the platform by the speakers of the day 
and by others and will be supplemented by contributions from the audience. 


Thursday Morning, June 22 


GENERAL SEssion: ‘The Nature and Causation of Disabilities in Reading,” 
Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of Education, and Director of the Psycho- 


educational Clinic, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 


1. Elementary School 
a) “The Diagnostic and Remedial Procedures of an Adjustment Teacher,” 
Thelma F. Hicks, Adjustment Teacher, Amelia Dunne Hookway School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
b) “Types of Deficient Readers and Their Treatment,” Helen M. Robinson, 
Superintendent and Psychologist, Orthogenic School, University of Chi- 
cago 
c) ‘Methods and Devices in Remedial Reading,’’ Augusta Jameson, Psy- 
chologist, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois 
. High School and Junior College 
a) “Provisions for Poor Readers in the Riverside-Brookfield High School,” 
Dale B. Vetter, Teacher of English and Remedial Reading, Riverside- 
Brookfield High School, Riverside, Illinois 
b) “The Remedial Program of Armour Institute,” Anna C. Orcutt, Psycholo- 
gist, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 
c) “Recent Experimental Studies in Remedial Reading,’ Guy T. Buswell, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 
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Thursday Afternoon, June 22 

GENERAL SEssIon: “Remedial Reading: Case Histories and Recent Experi- 
mentation,” Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of Education and Director of 
the Psycho-educational Clinic, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 

“‘The Interest Factor in Remedial Reading,” Paul A. Witty, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University 

“The Organization of Remedial Facilities in a School System,” Alathena J. 
Smith, Psychologist and Case Worker, Public Schools, Shorewood, Wis- 
consin 

Demonstration of instruments used in diagnosis and remediation, William S. 
Gray and Helen M. Robinson 


Thursday Evening, June 22 


“Emotional Disturbances and Reading Disability,” Mandel Sherman, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 

“Visual Difficulties and Reading Disability,” Louise Farwell Davis, Director 
of Research, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


Friday Morning, June 23 


GENERAL SEssion: “Current Issues Relating to Reading in the Various Cur- 
riculum Fields,” Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, University of Iowa 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 
1. Primary Grades 
a) “Reading in an Integrated Guidance Program,” Ethel Kawin, Director 
of Guidance, Public Schools, Glencoe, Illinois 
b) “Reading To Promote Literary Appreciation,” Laura Oftedal, University 
Elementary School, University of Chicago 
. Intermediate Grades 
a) “Guidance in Reading in Elementary Science,”’ Bertha M. Parker, Teach- 
er of Science, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 
b) “Three Problems in Reading Social-Studies Materials,” Mary G. Kelty, 
Author and Specialist in the Social Studies (Interrnediate Grades), Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
. High School and Junior College 
a) “Reading Problems in the Field of English,” Wilfred Eberhart, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
b) “Types of Reading Guidance Essential in Mathematics,” Maurice L. 
Hartung, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Friday Afternoon, June 23 


GENERAL SEssION: “Relationships between Reading and Other Aids to Learn- 
ing,’’ Edgar Dale, Associate Professor of Education, Ohio State University 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 


1. Primary Grades 
a) “Reading To Promote Understanding in the Social Studies,”” Hannah M. 
Lindahl, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Misha- 
waka, Indiana 
b) “Reading To Promote Understanding of Elementary Science Units,” 
Glenn O. Blough, Teacher of Science, Laboratory Schools, University of 
Chicago 
. Intermediate Grades 
a) “Cultivating Reading Abilities in Arithmetic,” Harry O. Gillet, Principal, 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
b) “Reading Problems in Geography,” Edith P. Parker, Assistant Professor 
of the Teaching of Geography, University of Chicago 
. High School and Junior College 
a) “Promoting Good Habits of Reading in the Social Sciences,” Ernest 
Horn, Professor of Education, University of Iowa 
b) “Promoting Growth in Reading and Study in Science,” Wilbur L. Beau- 
champ, Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Science, University of 
Chicago 
Friday Evening, June 23 


Round-table discussion of reading problems in the various curriculum fields 
under the direction of William S. Gray. Questions and controversial issues pro- 


posed by members of the conference will be discussed from the platform by the 
speakers of the day and by others and will be supplemented by contributions 
from the audience. 


Saturday Morning, June 24 
GENERAL SEssion: “Current Issues Relating to the Development of Reading 
Interests and Tastes,” Dora V. Smith, Professor of Education, University 
of Minnesota 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 
1. Elementary School 
a) “Adjusting Books to Children’s Interests and Abilities,” Bernice E, 
Leary, Research Specialist in Reading, University of Chicago (Summer, 
1939) 
b) “Problems of Reading Guidance,” Dora V. Smith, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota 
2. High School and Junior College 
a) “The Function of Reading Guidance,” Dora V. Smith, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota 
b) “The Reading of Newspapers and Magazines,” Edgar Dale, Associate 
Professor of Education, Ohio State University 
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Saturday Afternoon, June 24 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 
1. Elementary School 
“The Functioning Elementary-School Library,” Nora E. Beust, Specialist 
in School Libraries, United States Office of Education 
2. High School and Junior College 
“The Functioning Library in High Schools and Colleges,” C. Irene Hayner, 
University of Illinois Library School 
GENERAL SESSION: ‘Summary of the Conference” 


General Sessions, William S. Gray 

Primary-Grade Level, Grace E. Storm 
Intermediate-Grade Level, Bernice E. Leary 
High-School and Junior-College Levels, Edgar Dale 


Wuo’s WHO FOR JUNE 


The authors of articles H. K. BENNETT, regional supervisor, 
in the current issue Iowa State Department of Public In- 

struction. W. C. Kvaraceus, educa- 
tional consultant of the public schools in Brockton, Massachusetts. 
O. L. Harvey, engaged in research in Washington, D.C. CHARLES 
MAHAKIAN, teacher in the Tompkins School, Oakland, California. 
ROBERT KiNG HALL, master of mathematics at Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, and special lecturer at the University 
of Michigan in conjunction with the summer Institute of Latin- 
American Studies. JAMEs F. ABEL, chief of the Division of Compara- 
tive Education of the United States Office of Education. 


The writers of reviews ARTHUR S. Gist, president of Hum- 
in the current issue boldt State College, Arcata, California. 

GrorGcE A. Works, professor of educa- 
tion and dean of students at the University of Chicago. WILLIAM 
S. Gray, professor of education at the University of Chicago. R. E. 
SWINDLER, instructor in education at the University of Virginia. 
Grace E. Storm, assistant professor of kindergarten-primary edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. Burr W. PHILLIPS, assistant 
professor in the teaching of history at the University of Wisconsin. 
HANNAH Locasa, teacher and librarian in the University High 
School, University of Chicago. 





A STATE PROGRAM FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION IN READING 


H. K. BENNETT 
Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 


* 


REVIOUS to the year 1935 field service in the Iowa State Depart- 
P ment of Public Instruction was organized largely as an inspec- 
tional service. The work of each of the field men was then confined 
to types of schools, there being an inspector of consolidated schools, 
an inspector of mining-camp schools, an inspector of normal-training 
schools, an inspector of approved tuition schools, and an inspector 
of rural schools. Each worker served the state as a whole in the par- 
ticular type of schools for which he or she was responsible. Beginning 
in 1935 this field service was reorganized on a regional basis, and 
each worker was made responsible for all types of schools within the 
counties in a given area—approximately a fourth of the state in each 
case. This arrangement applied to all field workers except the nor- 
mal-training supervisor and the rural-school supervisor, both of 
whom continued on the old basis. 

The purpose of this reorganization was to limit the extent of the 
territory covered by each worker, to fix more definitely the responsi- 
bility of each worker with reference to the territory covered, and 
to render a different type of service than had previously been given. 
Because of the limitation and the careful definition of his territory, 
each worker had a keener sense of responsibility for his schools. This 
arrangement also made it possible for each worker to centralize his 
efforts and thus give more attention to the improvement of instruc- 
tion on both a county-wide and a regional basis. 

During the school year 1935-36 the regional supervisors, in con- 
nection with their regular visitation work, gave much attention to 
classroom instruction. A half-day was spent in visiting each school, 
and a large part of this time was devoted to classroom visitation. 
Particular notice was given to the nature of the supervisory pro- 
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gram, and careful observations were made concerning the nature of 
the classroom instruction. In the smaller schools it was possible to 
spend time in the classroom of each teacher, while in the larger 
schools the rooms which were visited were selected at random. The 
supervisors also spent much time in conference with the superin- 
tendents and with some of the teachers in each system, in order to 
get a better understanding of the supervisory program. 

As a result of these observations and conferences, some definite 
conclusions were drawn with respect to what should be done to bring 
about improvement in the instructional program in the elementary 
grades. Chief among these was the need for a concentrated drive on 
the functional development of work-type reading skills in the con- 
tent subjects in the intermediate grades. There appeared to be an 
almost universal lack of understanding of the real purpose of work- 
type readers in the reading program and a still greater lack of under- 
standing of the functional value in the content subjects of the skills 
that these readers are designed to develop. There also appeared to 
be three important inhibiting factors so far as the functional use of 
these skills was concerned: (1) a lack of understanding on the part 
of the teachers of how to develop and use these skills, (2) the lack of a 


supervisory program dealing with the problem, and (3) the lack of a 
flexible organization within the system to provide for supervised 
study. 


A PLAN OF ATTACK 


For attack on the problem from the viewpoint of the State De- 
partment, it was necessary to think in terms of the county as a unit, 
since the funds available for improvement of instruction in this state 
are administered through the office of the county superintendent. 
Consequently the program was organized to function as a county- 
wide plan rather than as a state-wide plan. In some counties the 
program involved both city schools and rural schools, while in others 
only the city schools participated. | 

Since this attack was the first attempt in the state to develop such 
a reading program, it was necessary to plan carefully’a testing and a 
remedial procedure, the results of which could not be questioned 
from the standpoint of accuracy and validity. The plan called for 
the administration of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests in the spring of 
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1936. During the school year 1936-37 a remedial program was car- 
ried out which was planned by the State Department and which was 
administered through the county superintendent and the city super- 
intendents in the counties involved. The remedial program was to 
be followed in the spring of 1937 by the administration of the op- 
posite form of the same test as a check on the effectiveness of the 
procedure. 

It was thought best not to attempt, at first, to carry the plan out 
in too many counties. Consequently three counties were selected 
from northeast Iowa and three from northwest Iowa. 


A CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


In order that the reliability of the results of the program would be 
accepted without question, arrangements were made to have the 
tests administered and scored by disinterested, competent parties. 
The Extension Service at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, provided skilled educators, with extensive experience in the 
testing field, who administered the tests in all the schools. This same 
department also provided the scoring service. The tests were both 
administered and scored by the same disinterested parties for all the 


schools involved in each region. The Extension Service at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa also assisted by doing all the statistical work and by 
preparing a report of results by counties. These services relieved the 
State Department of all responsibility so far as the testing and 
the statistical treatment of the data were concerned. The time of 
the department workers was thus freed for the development of a 
remedial program. 


THE REMEDIAL PROGRAM 

The initial step in the remedial program was to hold a county- 
wide meeting of the teachers from all schools in the county who were 
responsible for the grades involved. The work covered Grades IV-— 
VIII in northeast Iowa and Grades IV-VI in northwest Iowa. 

At this meeting the nature of the remedial program was carefully 
explained, and the initial remedial material was distributed. On the 
basis of the statistical returns from the University of Iowa, large 
profile charts for each grade in each school were prepared. These 
profiles, based on the average of the class for each part of the test, 
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were large enough to be read at some distance. They were specially 
prepared enlargements of the individual pupil profiles provided on 
the back of the test booklet. The statistical report, the class profile, 
and the test booklets with the individual profiles were distributed at 
this meeting, and some time was spent in interpreting for the 
teachers the results of the tests. The presentation of the test results 
served as a basis for outlining the remedial program which was to 
follow. The details of this program had been worked out during the 
summer months by the regional supervisors in the regions involved. 

The core of the remedial program was based on a careful analysis 
of the work-type readers in common use in the state. This analysis 
was organized around the four major silent-reading abilities involv- 
ing the skills required in comprehending what is read, organizing 
what is read, remembering what is read, and locating information. 
Several sets of work-type readers were analyzed. Under each ability 
the various skills were listed, and under each skill teaching pro- 
cedures for developing the skill were described. A twelve-page out- 
line was prepared, which, among other things, included a motivation 
chart with space for listing the names of those pupils who had be- 
come proficient in the application of a certain skill to their daily work. 

The vital part of this remedial program was centered in the idea of 
making these skills function in the content subjects. The program 
was designed, therefore, for the purpose of getting teachers to pre- 
pare their own remedial exercises in those subjects. At the same 
time the teachers were encouraged to carry on the regular work-type 
reading program in that part of the reading period, and the im- 
portance of carrying these skills over into the content subjects was 
emphasized. 

Supplementing the circulars which have just been described, a set 
of sample exercises was prepared to illustrate how the suggestions 
made in the circulars could be put into practice. These sample exer- 
cises were based on textbooks in use in the state in the fields of his- 
tory and geography. This material was illustrative of the types of 
exercises that a teacher would prepare for a supervised-study period. 
Therefore, the importance of flexibility in the organization of the 
school to provide longer periods for supervised study was stressed, 
even though the study periods might come at less frequent intervals. 
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The remedial material distributed at the initial meeting consisted 
of the analysis of work-type readers and the sample exercises to ac- 
company this analysis, together with the test results and the pro- 
files previously described. Ample time was taken to explain the ma- 
terial, and teachers and superintendents were given an opportunity 
to raise questions. 


DEMONSTRATORS USED 


After this meeting an extension worker from the Iowa State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls, Iowa, spent a half-day in each 
school demonstrating the use of the remedial material. In his demon- 
strations he used exercises which he had prepared in the fields of 
history and geography and which were based on the analysis of the 
work-type readers previously described. Seventeen type lessons were 
prepared. Copies of each were left with the teachers, and as many 
of them were demonstrated as time would permit. The demonstra- 
tion work was entirely confined to sixth-grade pupils. Usually ar- 
rangements were made so that all other teachers on the elementary- 
school staff could observe the demonstration. After the demonstra- 
tion a conference was held at which the teachers were given oppor- 
tunities to raise questions. Some time was also taken to emphasize 
important points which should be stressed in the program. 

After these meetings two circulars were mailed to the superin- 
tendent in each school in sufficient number to provide each teacher 
with copies. One of these gave suggestions for developing speed and 
comprehension in work-type reading. The necessary steps for devel- 
oping exercises of this kind were described, and suggestions for 
progress charts were included so that these exercises could be given 
at regular intervals and the progress of each child charted. The sec- 
ond circular consisted of a summary of the points to be stressed in 
the program and included a list of needed equipment. The points 
discussed were the use of single copies of readers for audience read- 
ing, the use of sets of work-type readers, the place of the content- 
subject textbooks in the program, the use of the sample exercises 
keyed to the analysis, the use of the motivation charts, a discussion 
of a time schedule to provide for directed study, and the use of the 
differentiated assignment to care for individual differences. In addi- 
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tion, a section was also devoted to a discussion of the place of the 
workbook in this remedial program. This section was included in 
reply to the protest from some teachers that the workbook could be 
used to displace the remedial program. 


FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 


Later in the year two questionnaires were prepared, one to be 
answered by classroom teachers and the other to be answered by the 
superintendent. The first was used to secure from the teachers re- 
ports of their progress and to give them opportunity to list the prob- 
lems with which they were having trouble. In the case of the super- 
intendents the intent of the questionnaire was to obtain informa- 
tion about what they were doing in a supervisory way and also to 
give them opportunity to list their supervisory problems. Approxi- 
mately go per cent of these inquiries were returned. 

The information on these questionnaires provided the basis for a 
follow-up program, and another county-wide meeting was held in 
each county. At this meeting a classroom teacher demonstrated how 
the work-type reading skills might be developed in connection with a 
unit assignment in sixth-grade history. For this purpose use was 
made of the last unit in the sixth-grade state course of study in 
upper-grade history dealing with old-world backgrounds. The dem- 
onstration, lasting about an hour, was put on at a general meeting 
before all the teachers in the county involved in the program. The 
unit was prepared in mimeographed form and included a list of ob- 
jectives for teacher and pupils, a motivation narrative, a list of 
study skills to be developed, a vocabulary list to be developed from 
the context, and a list of study exercises dealing with the academic 
phase and another dealing with the activities phase. The unit was 
also organized to provide for the individual differences in the group. 

In addition to the demonstration meeting, additional meetings 
were held, one for the teachers and one for the superintendents. 
These meetings were held simultaneously and were organized as 
panel discussions. The topics were selected and assigned on the basis 
of the questionnaire returns. The emphasis in the teachers’ meeting 
was on the remedial program, while the superintendents’ meeting 
dealt with the problems of supervising the program. 
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After the panel discussion in the superintendents’ meeting, the 
regional supervisor presented a suggestive supervisory bulletin 
which the superintendents might use in their own systems. It con- 
tained suggestions for a program covering a six-week period, with 
definite proposals for administering the program. 

No further effort was made by the State Department to present 
remedial material or suggestions of a supervisory nature. Each 
school continued with its own program without interference until 
early in April, when the retest was administered to measure the 
progress made. These tests were again administered by the same 
extension worker from Cedar Falls and were scored by the same 
group who had scored the pretests. The same service for statistical 
treatment of the results was provided by the Extension Service of 
the University of Iowa. 

In order to obtain information relative to the effectiveness of this 
program, the research department worked out a frequency distribu- 
tion of the scores for the three counties in northeast Iowa. The scores 
were carefully checked to make sure that only the scores of pupils 
who had taken both tests were included. In other words, the scores 
in both frequency distributions in each grade are for identical pupils. 

Table 1 indicates the results of the pretest and the final test for 
the four upper grades in the town, city, and consolidated schools in 
three counties in Iowa. The pretest was given during the first week 
in May in two counties and in the latter part of September in one 
county. The final test was administered in the first week in April. 
The average time elapsing between tests was approximately ten 
months, while the actual school time was less than eight months. 
The actual working time for remedial instruction was six months. 

For Grade V a growth in reading age of twenty-one months is 
indicated; for Grade VI, twenty-one months; for Grade VII, eight- 
een months; and for Grade VIII, nine months. A normal gain for 
each would be approximately nine months as indicated by the norms 
on the test. The “percentages of normal gain” shown in the table are 
based on the actual amount of school time elapsing between tests. 
The significance of the results obtained is clearly indicated by the 
high critical ratios, which indicate that the differences are real and 
are not due to chance. The standard deviations show great variabil- 
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ity in the groups tested. The fact that the range of variability in- 
creased in the final test would indicate that the superior, as well as 
the average and the inferior, pupils profited from the work. 


TABLE 1 


RESULTS IN GRADES V-VIII ON COMPREHENSION TESTS (1-5) OF IOWA SILENT 
READING TESTS GIVEN IN CITY, TOWN, AND CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS OF THREE IOWA COUNTIES IN 1936-37 








Grade V Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII 
(375 Pupils) | (431 Pupils) | (435 Pupils) | (411 Pupils) 





Mean score: 
49.89 70.46 92.82 117.73 
82.39 110.59 120.66 137.40 





Difference 32.50 40.13 27.84 19.67 
Percentage of normal gain. . . 180 IQI 146 109 


Standard deviation: 
27..52 30.22 31.60 
34-20 33.14 33.45 
19.02 12.95 8.90 


Reading age (in years and 
months): 





14-3 
o-9 


Reading grade: 


Final test 





Difference 

















EXPANDED PROGRAM IN 1937-38 

The results obtained in this initial effort encouraged the State 
Department to make the program available on a state-wide basis in 
the year 1937-38. It was impossible to provide the same detailed 
services from the Extension Service at Iowa State Teachers College 
and the University of Iowa that had been previously provided. 
Because a large number of schools was involved and also because the 
program was made available to the rural schools, such detailed 
services were impractical. However, valuable assistance was given 
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by the Extension Division of Iowa State Teachers College through 
schools of instruction on the administration of the tests and the 
preparation of a statistical summary of the results. The college also 
provided assistance in demonstration work, although all counties 
could not be reached with this service. 


TABLE 2 


RESULTS IN GRADES IV-VIII ON COMPREHENSION TESTS (1-5) OF IOWA 
SILENT READING TESTS GIVEN IN RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
EIGHTEEN IOWA COUNTIES IN 1937-38 








Grade IV 
(1,304 Pupils) 


Grade V 
(1,871 Pupils) 


Grade VI 
(1,810 Pupils) 


Grade VII 
(1,056 Pupils) 


Grade VIII 
(1,071 Pupils) 





Test norm: 


34.0 
48.0 


57.0 
69.0 


48.8 


78.0 
93.0 


124.0 
136.0 


114.4 


135.0 





20.6 


Percentage of nor- 
mal gain 

Percentage that fi- 
nal-test score is of 
test norm 

Gain in reading age 
(in years and 
months) 

Gain in 


172 




















The rural schools in eighteen counties and the town, city, and 
consolidated schools in nineteen counties participated in this pro- 
gram. A total of 20,700 pupils was involved. The growth made in 
reading age during an elapsed time of six and one-half months is 
indicated in Tables 2 and 3. 

In the rural schools a growth in reading age of one year and seven 
months is indicated for Grade IV; one year and four months for 
Grade V; one year and three months for Grade VI; one year and five 
months for Grade VII; and eleven months for Grade VIII. A nor- 
mal gain in reading age for the period covered would be nine months 
for Grades IV and V and eight months for Grades VI, VII, and VIII. 
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The average attainment of the rural schools on the final test shows 
the averages, except in Grade VIII, to be slightly above the standards 
established for the test. 

The scores on the pretest in the town schools, shown in Table 3, 
were much more nearly up to the standards than was the case in the 
rural schools. On the final test the town-school scores were farther 
above standard than were the scores of the rural schools. 


TABLE 3 
RESULTS IN GRADES IV-VIII ON COMPREHENSION TESTS (1-5) OF IOWA 
SILENT READING TESTS GIVEN IN TOWN, CITY, AND CONSOLIDATED 

SCHOOLS IN NINETEEN IOWA COUNTIES IN 1937-38 








Grade IV 
(2,489 Pupils) 


Grade V 
(2,865 Pupils) 


Grade VI 
(2,916 Pupils) 


Grade VII 
(2,751 Pupils) 


Grade VIII 
(2,575 Pupils) 





Test norm: 


34.0 
48.0 


36.2 
60.5 


57.0 
69.0 


58.0 
84.6 


78.0 
93.0 


84.2 
109.5 


124.0 
136.0 


125.8 
146.6 





24.3 


174 


25.3 


169 


20.8 


173 


& 

Percentage that fi- 
nal-test score is of 
test norm 

Gain in reading age 


118 108 


(in years and 
months) 
Gain in 


1-3 


1.2 




















The difference in the medians between the two tests represents a 
gain ranging from 157 per cent to 222 per cent of the normal gain. 
A gain in reading age ranging from eleven months to one year and 
five months is shown, and a gain in reading grade ranging from nine 
months to one year and two months is indicated. 

In the administration of this remedial program a circular was pre- 
pared by the State Department incorporating all the principles that 
were used in the program of the preceding year.' One copy of this 


tH. K. Bennett, “A Remedial Program in Reading Involving the Development of 
the Basic Study Skills and Their Application to the Content Subjects.” Circular No. 
78. Des Moines, Iowa: State Department of Public Instruction, 1937. 
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circular was made available to every superintendent in the state. 
County superintendents in those counties conducting a county-wide 
program were permitted to duplicate the material in mimeographed 
form. Emphasis was again placed on the functional development of 
the basic study skills in connection with the study of the content 
subjects. 

IMPORTANT BY-PRODUCTS 

While the main objective of the work was to improve the teaching 
of reading in the schools, some other important developments also 
took place in connection with the in-service training of teachers. 
Changes were necessary in the organization in many schools in order 
that provision might be made for more supervised study. These 
changes resulted in decreasing the number of periods devoted to a 
given subject during the week, with a corresponding increase in the 
length of periods. Because of the longer periods, more time was used 
for directing study and less time was devoted to hearing lessons. 

The emphasis on provision for individual differences resulted in 
efforts, in connection both with the academic and with the activities 
phases of the program, to incorporate materials that would take care 
of a wide variety of interests and abilities. In the academic work this 
object was accomplished by developing study exercises of varying 
degrees of difficulty and by providing supplementary reference mate- 
rials representing wide ranges of reading ability and interests in the 
various content subjects. In the case of the latter the object was 
accomplished through the provision of activities of types that would 
appeal to many varied interests and abilities, some of which were 
intellectual, and some of which were more or less mechanical, in 
nature. 

Forty-six superintendents, in a voluntary response to a question- 
naire attached to the remedial circular, indicated that their teachers 
had responded enthusiastically to the program, that the majority 
had succeeded in developing time schedules to provide for an in- 
creased amount of directed study, and that their teachers had suc- 
ceeded in individualizing their instruction in the content subjects as 
a result of the program. 


PLANS FOR THIS YEAR 
Plans for continuing the program during the current school year, 
in those counties which have already had the work, provide for 
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emphasizing the principles involved in last year’s program in connec- 
tion with the development of instructional units in the various sub- 
jects. The close relation between the mastery of the basic study 
abilities, as outlined in this program, and the development of suit- 
able instructional units in the content subjects makes the two pro- 
grams complementary to each other and, therefore, peculiarly well 
fitted for parallel development. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are a number of conclusions to be drawn from the experi- 
ences in this program, some of the most important of which are: 
(1) A remedial program of this type is practical for the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. (2) There is much to be gained from the 
enthusiasm resulting from a group enterprise on such a scale. 
(3) Superintendents report that their teachers have a better under- 
standing of the reading program and its objectives. (4) Elaborate 
and involved corrective materials are not necessary to bring about 
improvement except for pupils who are subjects for clinical study. 
(5) The program has stimulated the purchase of additional reading 
material and the purchase of additional enrichment material for the 
content subjects. (6) There isa need for the provision of remedial 
material such as was used in this program, particularly in the smaller 
schools of the state. This need exists because the superintendents in 
these schools carry such heavy teaching loads, along with their ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, that little time is left for work of this 
kind. (7) Stimulation, such as a program of this kind provides, seems 
to be essential for the individual teacher if progress is to be made. 
The vast majority of teachers in the schools involved in this project 
were not previously incorporating in their daily teaching many of 
the practices which the remedial program called for. (8) A program 
such as that carried on here lays an excellent foundation for the 
development in the content subjects of instructional units providing 
for an enriched background and varied experiences. Following the 
principles outlined will make it possible to relate the entire procedure 
to the needs of individual pupils. 





THE PRIMARY REPORT CARD 


W.C. KVARACEUS 
Public Schools, Brockton, Massachusetts 


* 


ANY school systems are spending time and energy in revising 
M report cards in order that the cards may prove of greater 
satisfaction to the home and to the school. Inasmuch as the report 
card in many cases is the only link between the home and the school, 
the major problems presented in reporting school progress to the 
home by means of a formal written report need careful consideration. 

Existing practices in various school systems suggest differences 
in educational thinking in the matter of home reports. A recent 
letter from a former student informs the writer that his committee 
on report cards has decided to substitute a home visit for the report 
card in the first two grades. In Brockton, Massachusetts, we have 
completed a year’s study and have adopted a new card for the first 
three grades in an attempt to report the pupil’s school progress from 
the first day. Some schools attempt to measure a child’s achieve- 
ment in terms of his ability; others measure achievement in com- 
parison to the achievement expected of the average child. Some 
schools utilize a five-point marking scale, others a four-point scale, 
and some a three-point scale. Some schools attempt to measure 
only academic progress; others stress personality growth. These 
are but a few of the issues to be faced in considering the problem of 
sending to the home a report of the child’s growth in the school. 

In a consideration of the advisability of doing away with formal 
written reports in the primary grades, recognition must be given to 
the added burden placed on the classroom teacher if she is to sub- 
stitute a home visit for the written report. Furthermore, because of 
the nature of her job, she may not be sufficiently well trained in the 
social aspects of home visiting to secure a successful outcome. If a 
teacher is to be expected to make periodical home visits, she should 
have the personality and the training required for this job. The 
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present-day emphasis on the visiting teacher as a person trained for 
the specific work may be noted. Perhaps the desired outcomes could 
be better achieved if the parents were to make regular visits to the 
school. Too, unless the school has made a formal written report of 
a pupil’s lack of progress, a parent is likely to be “surprised” when 
his child is retained in the same grade. Moreover, tradition has 
firmly established the report card as the link between most parents 
and the school. Without it, too many parents would find them- 
selves cut off from the school. 

Another argument which is often set forth for doing away with 
report cards centers in the subjectivity of teachers’ marks. All stu- 
dents of education are familiar with the early experiments of certain 
investigators which revealed a lack of agreement on the part of 
teachers in judging merit of certain types of academic work. Since 
these early studies, many standardized tests have been made avail- 
able, which may be used to supplement the teacher’s subjective esti- 
mates of the child’s scholastic growth. Besides these standardized 
instruments, any teacher may construct for her own use tests which 
are objective in nature. Today a teacher, using these objective 
measures to supplement her opinion, may interpret a child’s growth 
on some arbitrary scale with a high degree of validity and reliability. 

In Brockton the primary report card shows the child’s growth in 
the following studies: reading, language, spelling, arithmetic, social 
studies, handwriting, music, and art. 

The number of points on a constructed scale is of great importance 
because it may aid or limit the reliability of a teacher’s marking. 
For the primary grades the most suitable scale is perhaps a three- 
point scale, inasmuch as it does not demand a fine classification of 
pupil achievement. In the Brockton schools we are experimenting 
with the following scale: S, superior; X, average; U, unsatisfactory. 
While the mark of U reports unsatisfactory growth, it does not neces- 
sarily report failure. When the U does mean failure, the teacher is 
obliged to write, in a space provided for this purpose, a comment 
giving the reasons why the child’s progress is below the accepted 
standard. If a home report is to prove of any value, it should indi- 
cate to the home, as well as to the school, the lines along which 
remedial work should begin if maximum growth is to be attained. 
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This indication can be made only when the teacher gives specific 
reasons for a lack of progress. Moreover, the use of an arbitrary 
scale, such as that suggested, gives a certain amount of freedom 
from many of the undesirable concomitants of the usual A-B-C 
method of marking. 

Attempts are being made in some school systems to measure a 
child’s academic growth in relation to his ability as represented by 
his mental age or his intelligence quotient. Inasmuch as it is diffi- 
cult to obtain, from his performance on a group test, a reliable 
measure of a child’s ability, the use of a questionable ability score, 
when an individual intelligence test is not available, and of a question- 
able achievement score too often yields a doubly unreliable measure 
of a child’s school progress. However, since some indications of a 
child’s ability level are usually available, the school may attempt 
to give the home a rough idea of whether a pupil is working up to, or 
below, his ability. 

Today many schools still attempt to report citizenship, conduct, 
or deportment. If these are to be reported, the reporting should be 
done in a negative way, for it is difficult to define a mark of A, B, or 
C in behavior. Satisfactory conduct should never be marked but 
should be accepted as the expected type of behavior. A child’s con- 
duct should be marked only when there is a departure from the 
standards of behavior accepted by the pupil’s social group. 

If the school is taking into consideration the whole child, then 
it would seem imperative to report progress in the growth of the 
whole child. The pupil’s social achievements, his health habits, and 
his personality traits are perhaps of greater importance than mere 
scholastic progress. Most of the report cards issued recently appear 
too heavily burdened with long check lists covering the various 
items that go to make up personality. Many of these are so com- 
plex and detailed that the teacher cannot be expected to rate them 
with any degree of reliability, nor can the average parent be ex- 
pected to understand the meanings of all the marks. There is need 
here for simplification which will make for greater reliability on the 
teacher’s part and better understanding on the part of the home. 
In the primary grades, growth in personality may be reported in 
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terms of the pupil’s work habits, regard for others, and care of 
health. 

Whenever any mark is given indicating unsatisfactory growth in 
any of the traits that go to make up personality development, a 
statement should be made of the reason or reasons which may ac- 
count for this lack of growth. If a report card is to prove of maxi- 
mum value, the teacher should not only attempt to indicate a child’s 
scholastic and personality growth but should be able to give reasons 
why expected growth has not taken place. For example, when a 
child’s reading achievement is unsatisfactory because of excessive 
absence, immaturity, or lack of effort, a statement of the reason 
appearing on the card will suggest to the parent and the teacher a 
definite remedial approach. 

While a number of experiments to abolish the report card have 
taken place in an effort to do away with certain evils inherent in a 
system of reporting school progress through the means of arbitrary 
symbols, many of these evils can be controlled and minimized to an 
extent that makes the card a profitable contact between the home 
and the school. 





USE OF AGE-GRADE AND PROMOTION TABLES 
IN THE STUDY OF ENROLMENT TRENDS 


O. L. HARVEY 
Washington, D.C. 


a 
PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


HIs article is the last in a series of articles relating to public- 
school enrolments. The first’ dealt with general trends in na- 
tional totals, the second? constituted a similar analysis by states, the 
third’ presented data relating to white-negro differences, and the 
fourth‘ investigated urban-rural differences. The present article con- 
stitutes an attempt to demonstrate the value of age-grade and pro- 
motion data in the study of enrolment trends. 
For illustrative purposes the writer decided to select only one of 
the few states that annually publish age-grade distributions of pub- 
lic-school enrolments. Virginia, which has published the longest con- 


tinuous series presented in comprehensive form and convenient de- 
tail, was selected for inspection. The basic data are accessible in the 
annual reports of the state superintendent of public instruction. 
Only derived tables are published here,’ and the study is limited to 
the school years from 1924-25 to 1936-37, inclusive. 


0. L. Harvey, “Enrolment Trends and Population Shifts,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 655-62. 

20. L. Harvey, “Enrolment Trends in Elementary-School Grades, by States,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (November, 1938), 200-210. 

30. L. Harvey, “Negro Representation in Public School Enrolments,” Journal of 
Negro Education, VIII (January, 1939), 26-30. 

40. L. Harvey, “Urban and Rural Enrolment Trends,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIX (March, 1939), 531-37. 

5 The Virginia school system operates on the seven-four plan, but some cities have 
adopted the eight-four plan. The published age-grade distribution is, therefore, some- 
what misleading to the extent that high-school grades in schools on the seven-four 
plan are listed in the age-grade distribution as Grades 8, 9, 10, and 11, while correspond- 
ing grades in the eight-four systems are listed as Grades 9g, 10, 11, and 12. The explana- 
tion of this procedure is both obvious and reasonable. The object was to maintain an 
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AGE-GRADE MEDIANS 


Table 1 presents the median age of the children enrolled in each 
grade for each year during the period 1925-37. The dispersion of 
ages within the corresponding grades, as measured by half the dif- 
ference between the upper and the lower quartile, is presented in 
Table 2. Kindergarten enrollees are omitted throughout. It has 


TABLE 1 


MEDIAN AGES OF ALL ENROLLEES IN GRADES 1-12 AND IN ALL GRADES 
COMBINED IN VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BY YEARS 
1924-25 TO 1936-37 
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unbroken series of grades in relation to an unbroken series of ages. To this extent the 
error is not serious, provided one think of the grade series, not as being divided into 
elementary- and high-school compartments, but rather as a consecution of steps of 
increasing altitude. The only serious disturbance resulting from this procedure is the 
marked drop in enrolments at Grade 12 and the concomitant effects on the age char- 
acteristics of the enrollees in that grade. 


* Medians and quartiles were chosen in preference to means and standard deviations 
for two reasons: (1) Most of the distributions are skewed, some rather sharply. (2) In 
order that the subject matter might be made of greater interest to the practical adminis- 
trator, it was deemed desirable to use the simpler statistical concepts. The relative 
constancy of the measures here reported and the large size of the enrolment totals 
themselves lead to the belief that this preference has not been altogether unjustified. 

For purposes of computing the medians and the quartiles here reported, an even 
distribution of ages throughout each grade has been assumed. Thus the median age of 
all children reported as 13 years of age is assumed to be 13.50 years. The same kind of 
assumption has been made in computing the grade medians and the quartiles for all 
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been assumed that all enrollees below 7 years of age are 6 years of 
age and that the median of that age group is 6.50 years. 
Examination of these tables yields the following major observa- 
tions: (1) The medians and the quartile deviations for individual 
grades, as well as for all grades combined, have remained remarkably 
stable over a period of thirteen years. (2) There is, however, a notice- 
able, though not always consistent, tendency for both medians and 


TABLE 2 


QUARTILE DEVIATION OF AGE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL ENROLLEES IN 
GRADES 1-12 AND IN ALL GRADES COMBINED IN VIRGINIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BY YEARS, 1924-25 TO 1936-37 
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quartile deviations to decline in the individual grades. This tend- 
ency is more marked in the elementary than in the secondary grades, 
and in the medians than in the quartile deviations.’ (3) By contrast 
with the general downward trend in the medians and the quartile 


ages combined; thus 2.50 becomes the theoretical median of all children reported as 
being in Grade 2. Whether or not these assumptions and procedures are technically 
justified does not affect the development of the argument based on the tables so pre- 
pared. The reader is at liberty to make such adjustments as he may desire, and the 
differences and the relationships here discussed will not be changed. 

! Variations in Grades 11 and 12 are attributable, in part, to the low frequencies in- 
volved and, in part, to the existence of both seven-four and eight-four plans in the same 
state. 
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deviations in the individual grades, those for the total of all grades 
combined declined from 11.96 + 2.53 in 1924-25 to 11.67 + 2.58 in 
1930-31 and then rose to 12.06 + 2.62 in 1937. (4) Although the data 
are not published here, it should be noted that over the same period 
of time the median grade achievement by all enrollees combined rose 
consistently from 4.72 with a quartile deviation of 1.99 grades in 
1924-25 to 5.32 with a quartile deviation of 2.37 in 1936-37. 

The following statements are offered as a tentative explanation of 
the significance of these findings as revealed in the published age- 
grade distributions: (1) The school population of Virginia is slowly 
increasing in age and is somewhat farther advanced in school than it 
was fourteen years ago. It is not improbable that improved holding 
power, with special reference to the older children, and the further 
development of secondary-school facilities are the principal causes of 
this phenomenon. (2) At the same time, the median and the dis- 
tribution of ages in the individual grades have dropped—a phe- 
nomenon which suggests improved grading and promotion practices. 
Presumably there is less retention and retardation of older children, 
and children in the same grade are more nearly of the same age. 

Interesting evidence tending to support these conclusions is pre- 
sented in Table 3, in which is recorded the difference between median 
ages from grade to successive grade in the same year.’ Examination 
of the table yields the following observations: (1) The observed dif- 
ferences tend to remain remarkably stable. (2) There has been, how- 
ever, a noticeable, though not always consistent, tendency for the 
differences in the elementary grades to diminish during the period 
from 1924-25 to 1936-37. This tendency is most marked in the dif- 
ference between the legal age of admission to school and the median 

t It is technically interesting to inquire whether the comparison of median ages from 
grade to successive grade in the same year is as satisfactory as the comparison from 
grade to successive grade in successive years, the supposed advantage of the latter 
being that theoretically it follows the same entering class throughout its school career. 
The writer prepared a table of the latter variety but found so little difference between 
it and Table 3 that he decided not to publish it. The principal difference, apart from 
some local variation, is that the “successive-year” series is, on the average, a few points 
(about .o5) less than is the “same-year” series. A more comprehensive and detailed 
comparison is not possible because the “‘successive-year” series provides so few data. 


Thus, over the period 1925-37 only the entering classes of 1925 and 1926 have been 
graduated from high school. 
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age for Grade 1 and in the differences between medians in the first 
four grades. In the secondary grades there is a slight tendency for 
the observed differences to increase in size. (3) The differences prior 
to Grade 6, which are shown in Table 3, are greater than unity; after 
Grade 5 they are less than unity. The differences tend to decline as 
the higher grades are reached.’ In general, all the observed differ- 
ences between successive grade medians tend to approach unity. 


TABLE 3 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEDIAN AGES FOR SUCCESSIVE GRADES IN THE 
SAME YEAR IN VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BY YEARS 
1924-25 TO 1936-37 
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The following statements are offered as a tentative explanation of 
the significance of these findings: (1) If all enrollees were advanced 
one grade each year and remained in the state school system, the 
differences between median ages for successive years would all be 
1.00. If the observed difference is greater than unity, the evidence 
suggests congestion and inadequate promotion, especially of the 
younger children. If the difference is less than unity, it suggests that 
pupils, especially the older children, are dropping out of school in- 


t The marked drop from Grade 11 to Grade 12 is attributable, in the main, to the 
existence of both seven-four and eight-four plans in the same state. 
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stead of continuing to higher grades. The greater the deviation from 
unity, the more serious the defect. (2) Presumably, then, there is 
congestion in the first four or five grades. In the upper grades, by 
contrast, the schools are failing to hold the older enrollees. (3) Nev- 
ertheless, a marked improvement in these respects is evident 
throughout the grades during the period 1924-25 to 1936-37. In 
other words, grading and promotion policies are improving, and hold- 
ing power is increasing. 


DATA FOR CLASS ENTERING SCHOOL IN 1926 


To subject the problem of class progress to a more searching in- 
quiry, the writer selected for intensive study the entering class of 
1926, theoretically eligible for graduation from Grade 12 in 1937. 
The relevant data are presented under state totals in Table 4. 

If one is to appreciate the meaning of this table, one must under- 
stand the assumptions on which it is based. There were reported for 
1926 a total of 113,938 enrollees in Grade 1.? Not all of these, how- 
ever, were new admissions to school at the beginning of the school 
year. Just how many new admissions there were is not reported, and, 
for present purposes, it is not necessary to know. Promotions from 
Grade 1 that year totaled 67,052, which equals 58.8 per cent of the 
total enrolments in that grade. Without specific information con- 
cerning the proportion of new admissions promoted to Grade 2 dur- 
ing, or at the end of, the year, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the proportion of new admissions promoted to Grade 2 was the 
same, or approximately the same, as that of the total enrolment for 
the grade, namely, 58.8 per cent. Thus, of every 1,000 new admis- 
sions to Grade 1 in 1926, 588 are presumed to have been promoted to 
Grade 2 at the end of the year, that is, after deducting the number 
who failed or dropped out during the year. This figure does not, how- 
ever, take account of those who dropped out of school or migrated 
from the state after being promoted. It is here assumed that all who 
were promoted continued in a Virginia school. 

t The basic data necessary for this analysis are provided in the annual reports of the 
state superintendent of public instruction for Virginia, underneath the age-grade tables, 


in a supplementary table indicating for each grade the number of enrollees dropped, 
failed, and promoted each year. Only derived data are published here. 


2 Actually reported were 110,866, but the total according to the breakdown by 
color and location was 113,938, the number used in this computation. 
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Now, total enrolments in Grade 2 consist of failures from Grade 2 
in the preceding year, a few new admissions into the state school 
system at that level, and promotions from Grade 1 in the preceding 
year. The total reported for 1927 is 71,120, of whom 73.0 per cent 
were promoted to Grade 3. On the same assumption as that de- 
scribed above, it follows that 73.0 per cent of the 588 hypothetical 
promotions from Grade 1, namely, 429, were promoted from Grade 2 
to Grade 3. 


TABLE 4 


SCHOOL-SURVIVAL RATE AT END OF EACH SUCCESSIVE YEAR OF 1,000 HyPo- 
THETICAL NEW ENTRANTS TO GRADE 1 IN 1926 WHO COMPLETE 
A GRADE EACH YEAR IN VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 








City ScHOOLS County SCHOOLS 
ASSUMED 
GRADE 





White Colored White Colored 





New 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
admissions 
I 741 649 572 556 

610 465 423 372 
517 335 3Il 254 
428 236 219 157 
351 162 2S7 103 
283 116 IIo 70 
226 83 79 
172 5S 52 
130 33 38 
100 23 30 
80 17 27 
69 15 23 























Application of this line of reasoning to all successive grades results 
in a series of estimated survivals per 1,000 of initial new admissions 
to Grade 1 in 1926 throughout the successive grades in each succes- 
sive year. The results are startling and may be expressed as follows: 

At the beginning of the 1926 school year, a hypothetical total of 
1,000 children who had not yet attended school were admitted to 
Grade 1. Only 588 of them were promoted to Grade 2 at the end of 
the year. More than two-thirds of them had dropped out of the 
Virginia public-school system or had failed to pass a grade each year 
before they had reached Grade 4. By the time they reached the sec- 
ondary school (assuming all schools to be on the seven-four plan), 
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only 86 were left who had completed one grade in each successive 
year; and at the end of 11 years of schooling only 28 were left who 
had neither failed nor dropped out of the Virginia state school system. 


DIFFERENCES IN URBAN AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


All the preceding evidence relates to state totals and does not 
reflect the more significant detail that appears when the state data 


TABLE 5 
MEDIAN AGE OF ALL ENROLLEES IN EACH GRADE AND IN ALL GRADES 
COMBINED IN VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BY LOCATION 
OF SCHOOL AND RACE OF ENROLLEES, 1936-37 
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10.31 11.47 
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15.44 16.15 
16.50 17.03 
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are broken down into their component parts, urban and rural, white 
and colored. It is unnecessary here, would occupy too much space, 
and would add little to the point of this article to present all the 
evidence in this connection. It should suffice to present in greater 
detail the material relating to the entering class of 1926 and to sum- 
marize the evidence relating to the 1937 age-grade distribution. 
The detailed breakdown of the entering class of 1926 is presented 
in Table 4.1 The same assumptions and the same procedures apply 
t Available statistics actually differentiate the city from the county schools. In the 


absence of more accurate information, these categories are assumed, for the purposes 
of this article, to approximate an urban-rural distinction. 
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here as before. It is clearly evident, first, that the school-survival 
rate of children in city schools is greater than that of those in county 
(predominantly rural) schools‘ and, second, that the school-survival 
rate of the white children is greater than that of the colored. 

A breakdown of the age-grade distribution for 1937 alone is pre- 
sented in Tables 5 and 6, which tend to confirm the findings revealed 
in Table 4, by demonstrating that the marked congestion in the 
earlier grades in the state totals is attributable, in the main, to con- 


TABLE 6 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEDIAN AGES FOR SUCCESSIVE GRADES IN 
THE SAME YEAR, !N VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BY LOCATION 
OF SCHOOL AND RACE OF ENROLLEES, 1936-37 








City ScHooLs County ScHOOLs 





Grave INTERVAL 
White Colored White Colored 





6.5 years to Grade 1 4S .67 .16 41 .98 
Grades 1- ; .02 .42 £6 .87 
Grades 2- : 04 .18 .10 .10 
Grades 3- ; .08 aI 14 .16 
Grades 4- ; .0; 93 .05 .88 
Grades 5- ; : QL 81 .87 
Grades ‘ ; 93 EE 82 
Grades ; : 93 95 .88 
Grades F ‘ .98 .80 .80 
Grades , , .88 .89 95 
Grades 10-11 : . BE .88 .09 
Grades 11-12 : . 61 61 .40 




















ditions obtaining especially among enrollees in the county or rural 
schools and, to a relatively mincr extent, to conditions among the 
colored enrollees. 


USE OF AGE-GRADE TABLES 


This brief analysis of age-grade and promotion data for one state 
alone serves to illustrate the usefulness of such material in revealing 
defects in grading and promotion policies; in indicating, in a gen- 
eral way, the location of the problem; and in providing a relatively 
detailed analysis of enrolment trends. 

t It is probable that many children progress from county elementary schools to city 


high schools, but it is not possible to determine the effects of this movement on the 
school-survival rates here reported. 





MEASURING INTELLIGENCE AND READING CA- 
PACITY OF SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN 


CHARLES MAHAKIAN 
Tompkins School, Oakland, California 


* 


es SCHOOLS with bilingual children have special problems. 
Tompkins School, Oakland, California, where 68 per cent of 
the enrolment is comprised of Spanish-speaking pupils, is no ex- 
ception. Tompkins School is an elementary school with a kinder- 
garten and the first seven grades. It has an enrolment of approxi- 
mately six hundred pupils. As a means of solving some of the prob- 
lems faced by the administrator and faculty of Tompkins School, 
a special testing program was undertaken, the purposes of which 
were: (1) to determine the validity of intelligence tests adminis- 
tered in English to Spanish-speaking children and (2) to find the 
grade in which English becomes the dominant language for these 
children. 
PROCEDURE 

The first information needed was an accurate list of the Spanish- 
speaking children. Each teacher filled out a standardized form des- 
ignating the birthplace of the fathers and the mothers of his pupils 
and indicating the language spoken at home. In those homes where 
two languages were spoken, the number “‘1”’ was used to indicate 
the predominant language (in the pupil’s opinion) and “2” the other 
language. In the case of some of the pupils who were not certain 
about the language spoken or who were reluctant to give the de- 
sired information, Mrs. Carolina Canelo Ellis, a teacher of Spanish 
descent, who speaks, reads, and writes Spanish, either checked with 
the pupils personally or made home calls to secure the desired in- 
formation. 

A comprehensive study was made of available tests. Only non- 
language tests, or those which could be administered orally, were 
considered for use since the pupils could neither read nor write 
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Spanish. The Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Primary Examination, 
Form A, was selected for the intelligence test because the same form 
could be used for high-first, second, third, and atypical" grades and 
because a Spanish translation of the directions for administering it 
was available? No group intelligence test was found that could be 
administered satisfactorily to pupils in the kindergarten and the 
low-first grade. The second test selected, a nonlanguage test which 
could be used for the fourth to the seventh grades, was the Reading 
Capacity Test, Intermediate Test, Form A, by Donald D. Durrell 
and Helen Blair Sullivan. 

After the list of the children who at home spoke Spanish and of 
those who spoke both Spanish and English had been completed, the 
pupils were grouped according to teacher and grade. Three hundred 
and ninety-nine Spanish-speaking or bilingual children were found, 
but only 313 were considered eligible for testing.4 Of the 86 elimi- 
nated, 78 were in the kindergarten or low-first grade, and eight were 
either extremely bashful or their chronological ages were not 
known. For testing purposes the 313 eligible pupils were placed at 
random in groups of approximately the same number of pupils. A 
testing schedule was made so that all the pupils in one group were 


tested first in Spanish and, two weeks later, in English. The pupils 
in the other group were tested first in English and later in Spanish.‘ 
By this method whatever retention there was from one test to the 
other was eliminated as a factor influencing the results of this 
study. 


t Atypical grades are special classes in the Oakland public schools for pupils with 
intelligence quotients of 70 or less. 

2 Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. The research 
department of the Oakland public schools had a copy of the translation used by A. J. 
Mitchell for his study, ‘““The Effect of Bilingualism in the Measurement of Intelligence,”’ 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (September, 1937), 29-37. 

3 Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1937. The 
directions for administering this test were translated by Gabriel G. Bejarano, a Span- 
iard, and were checked by Mrs. Ellis. 

4 The nationalities of the 399 pupils, according to the birthplaces of their parents, 
were: Mexican, 65 per cent; Puerto Rican, 15 per cent; Hawaiian, 6 per cent; Spanish, 
4 per cent; and American, 10 per cent. 

5 All the Spanish tests were administered by Mrs. Ellis; all the English tests, by 
the writer. 
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Because of an epidemic of mumps, all the 313 pupils were not 
tested. Of the total of 210 pupils who were tested in both languages, 
104 were tested on the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, 106 on the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test. Only the scores of the 
pupils tested in both languages were used in the computations. 


FINDINGS 


Results on intelligence test—Table 1 gives the numbers and the 
percentages of pupils in the first four grades tested who scored 


TABLE 1 
RESULTS ON OTIS GROUP INTELLIGENCE SCALE ADMINISTERED IN 
SPANISH AND IN ENGLISH TO SPANISH-SPEAKING PUPILS 
IN PRIMARY GRADES 








Pupits Mak- 
ING SAME 
SCORE ON 

Bots Tests 


PupiLs SCORING Pupits ScoRING 
HIGHER ON HIGHER ON 
SpanisH Test ENGLisH Test 





Range Range 
in Su- in Su- 
peri- - peri- 
ority ority 
of 
Scores 





2-26 
3-21 
I-33 
1-18 





I-33 
































higher in Spanish and in English and the numbers making the same 
scores on the Otis test. Sixty-seven per cent of the pupils scored 
higher in Spanish; 27 per cent, higher in English; and 6 per cent had 
the same scores in both languages. The range of superiority for 
Spanish was from one to thirty-three points and for English only 
one to thirteen. In every case where the English score was higher 
than, or the same as, the Spanish score, the pupils had been tested 
first in Spanish and second in English. This result indicates a cer- 
tain amount of retention. 

Table 2 shows the range, the mean, the standard deviation, and 
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the reliability of the difference between the English and the Spanish 
mean intelligence quotients in each of the four grades. The mean 
intelligence quotient of the Spanish test was higher in every grade. 
The greatest difference, 10.5, was found in high-first grade and the 
least, 5.0, in the second grade. When all the scores of the four grades 
together were computed, the difference of the means was found to be 
7.6 points in favor of Spanish. The difference of the true means was 
3.55 times the standard error of the mean, in favor of Spanish—a 
ratio indicating statistical significance. 


TABLE 2 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OBTAINED ON OTIS GROUP INTELLIGENCE 
SCALE ADMINISTERED IN SPANISH AND IN ENGLISH TO 
SPANISH-SPEAKING PUPILS IN PRIMARY GRADES 








RANGE IN In- Mean In- 
STANDARD 
TELLIGENCE TELLIGENCE DIFFER- 
DEVIATION 
QUOTIENTS QuoTiENT ENCE BE- 
TWEEN 
MEANS IN 
Span- Eng- Span- | Eng- | Span- | Eng- | Favor or 
ish lish ish lish ish lish SPANISH 
Test Test Test Test Test Test 








High-first QI-130] 80-121] 110.5] 100.0 ; 1f:7 : 
Q2-129| 80-128] 107.7] 102.7 ; 10.0 ‘ 2.03 
g1-128] 71-119] 109.3] 99.2 F 14.1 : 3.23 
Atypical 59-100] 56- 97| 82.5] 77.3 : 10.0 J 





All grades... .| 59-130] 56-128] 102.2) 94.6 : 15.6 : 266 





























A further analysis of Table 2 shows that the range of the Spanish 
test started and ended higher in every grade. For example, in the 
high-first grade the range for the Spanish test was 91-130, whereas 
it was 80-121 for the same group of pupils on the English test. The 
Spanish started eleven points higher and ended nine points higher. 
This tendency is the same for the other grades. 

Since there is a significant difference between the true means of 
the two tests, the conclusion is that the results of intelligence tests 
administered in English to Spanish-speaking children in the primary 
grades are not valid and should not be used for comparing Spanish- 
speaking and English-speaking children. The former are rated, on 
the average, approximately 7.6 points lower than their true in- 
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telligence quotient when measured in the language that they under- 


stand better. 


Results on test of reading capacity—The Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Capacity Test is divided into two parts: word meaning and para- 


TABLE 3 


RESULTS ON DURRELL-SULLIVAN READING CAPACITY TEST ADMINISTERED 
IN SPANISH AND IN ENGLISH TO SPANISH-SPEAKING PUPILS 
IN FOURTH TO SEVENTH GRADES 








PuprLs SCORING 
HIGHER ON 
SPANISH TEST 


Purits ScoRING 
HIGHER ON 
ENnGLisH TEST 


PupiIts MAKING 
SAME SCORE ON 
Bots Tests 





ToTAL 
Num- 
BER OF 
PupPILs 


Range 
in Su- 


Range 
in Su- 
peri- peri- 
ority ority 
of of 
Scores Scores 


Test AND GRADE 





Word meaning: 
Lo ey 5-43 

6-35 

5733 


Seventh........ 4-24 





All grades... . 4-43 


Paragraph mean- 
ing: 





All grades. ae 


Total score: 


93 
87 
5° 








All grades. ... 83 





























graph meaning. The results of the two were so different that it 
was considered advisable to record them separately as well as col- 


lectively. 
Table 3 shows the numbers and the percentages of pupils who 





. 
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scored higher in Spanish and in English on both the word-meaning 
and the paragraph-meaning tests and on the total score. This table 
reveals that only about 5 per cent of the 106 pupils made higher 
scores in English than in Spanish on the word-meaning test, whereas 
95 per cent scored higher in Spanish. In the case of the paragraph- 
meaning test, 53 per cent of the pupils scored higher in English, and 
43 per cent scored higher in Spanish, while 4 per cent scored the 
same in both tests. These results indicate that the comprehension 
of the English paragraph was grer — than the comprehension of the 
Spanish paragraph. 

The results of the total score showed a decided advantage in 
favor of Spanish. Eighty-three per cent of the pupils scored higher 
in Spanish; 16 per cent, higher in English; and 1 per cent had the 
same scores in the two languages. Since 50 per cent of the seventh- 
grade pupils scored higher in Spanish and 50 per cent higher in 
English, the conclusion is that the knowledge of both languages was 
about equal in that grade. 

Table 4 compares further the results of the English and Spanish 
administration of the Reading Capacity Test. This table reveals 
that the mean of the word-meaning test was higher in Spanish for 
all four grades. The greatest difference was found in the fourth 
grade and the least in the seventh. The mean difference for the 
seventh grade was only 10.6 words compared with 26.0 words in the 
fourth grade. Nevertheless, the difference was significant. The dif- 
ference of the true means was significant in all four grades, but the 
critical ratio decreased as the grade increased. These data indicate 
that, in spite of the four, five, six, and seven years that these Span- 
ish-speaking children had attended schools where all teaching was 
done in English, their English vocabularies were not equal to their 
Spanish vocabularies. 

Table 4 also shows the mean differences in the paragraph-meaning 
test. In the fourth grade there was a difference of 2.2 points in 
favor of the Spanish test, whereas in the seventh grade the differ- 
ence was 5.2 points in favor of English. From the fifth grade on, 
the English mean was higher than the Spanish mean. In no grade 
was there a significant difference between the true means, although 
in the seventh grade the chances were 99 in 100 that the true mean 
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would be greater in English. These results were diametrically op- 
posed to those on the word-meaning test. 

When the results of the word-meaning and the paragraph-meaning 
tests were combined, it was found that the mean for the Spanish 


TABLE 4 


SCORES OBTAINED ON DURRELL-SULLIVAN READING CAPACITY TESTS 
ADMINISTERED IN SPANISH AND IN ENGLISH TO SPANISH- 
SPEAKING PUPILS IN FOURTH TO SEVENTH GRADES* 








STANDARD DIFFER- 
DEVIATION ENCE BE- 
TWEEN 
MEANS 
Span- Eng- Eng- | In Favor 
ish lish i lish | oF SPAN- 
Test Test Test 


RANGE IN SCORES 








Word meaning: 
19- 61 | 7- 35 
29- 58 | 13- 40 
33- 62 | 16- 50 
31- 63 | 25- 63 


5—- 28 | 3- 23 | 17. 
16- 49 | 8- 47 | 32. 
I5- 44 | 23- 46 | 31. 
23- 50 | 19- 54 | 36. 


30- 88 | r1- 52 | 64. : : 1:7 
50-103 | 21- 84 | 82. : ; .6 , : 
58-100 | 44- 91 | 81. : : 13.7 ‘ 58 
63-113 | 60-117 | 88. : : 14.9 ‘ 0.88 





























* All the mean scores given are raw scores. To get the grade and age equivalents of these scores, con- 
sult the ‘‘Directions for Administering and Scoring the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achieve- 
ment Tests.” 


was higher in all four grades. The difference was greatest in the 
fourth grade and diminished progressively as the grade increased. 
There was a significant difference between the true means in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and in the seventh grade the chances 
were 81 in 100 in favor of Spanish. 

It has been seen that there was a decided difference in the re- 
sults between the tests of word meaning and paragraph meaning in 
the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test. The Spanish vocabu- 
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lary was larger in each of the four grades by a significant difference, 
whereas comprehension of the English paragraph was greater than 
that of the Spanish in fifth grade and beyond. The reasons for this 
difference are not positively known, but certain factors that help 
explain this situation will be discussed briefly. 

In the first place, practically none of the pupils tested had ever 
had Spanish read to them, whereas they had heard English read 
since they entered school. This fact had undoubtedly familiarized 
them with ideas read in English. Even though their vocabularies 
were smaller in English, they were apparently better able to grasp 
a trend of thought in their adopted language than in their native 
tongue. 

Second, the Spanish understood by many of the pupils seemed to 
consist of words and phrases. As far as the author was able to de- 
termine, little effort was made by the parents of these pupils to 
teach them to speak in complete sentences and paragraphs. As a 
result they had fairly large word vocabularies, but their under- 
standing of complete thoughts was not correspondingly large. On 
the other hand, their English vocabularies were limited, probably 
because many of the words and phrases that American children 
learn at home had not been taught to the Spanish-speaking pupils 
in school. Their comprehension of ideas in English had been aided 
by their teachers since they first entered school. Furthermore, their 
attendance at movies had undoubtedly aided their understanding of 
ideas presented in complete sentences and paragraphs. 

Third, the Spanish translation of the paragraphs might have been 
more difficult than the English, although every effort was made to 
see that the two were equal in difficulty. After the directions had 
been translated, they were checked carefully by another person and 
were again checked by the translator before they were used. 

Fourth, the topics covered in the paragraphs may have involved 
areas of experience which were unfamiliar to the children in Spanish 
but were familiar to them in English. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
In the primary and atypical grades the average pupil scored 7.6 
points higher in the Spanish intelligence test. The comprehension 
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of the Spanish vocabulary was significantly greater in the fourth to 
the seventh grades. From the fifth grade on, English was found to 
be the dominant language as far as an understanding of paragraphs 
was concerned. The total score in reading capacity favored Spanish 
in the fourth to the seventh grades, but in the seventh grade the 
difference was least prominent. 

These findings point to the following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions: (1) Intelligence tests administered in English to Spanish- 
speaking children are not valid in the first three grades and in 
atypical classes and should not be used as a means of comparison 
between English-speaking and Spanish-speaking children. (2) There 
should be no rigid classification based on intelligence quotient, at 
least in the primary grades. (3) Oral language should be used ex- 
tensively in purposeful activities with the objective of increasing the 
English vocabulary. (4) Native traits and culture should be assimi- 
lated with American culture, whenever possible, as a means of en- 
riching the vocabulary. (5) Instruction in formal reading should be 
postponed until such time as the pupil has an adequate understand- 
ing of the English language. This requirement may necessitate post- 
ponement from one to three years, depending on the progress in the 
comprehension of English. (6) Schools with large proportions of 
bilingual pupils should have special testing programs and should not 
be subjected to regular city-survey tests. (7) Only teachers who 
have sound understanding of a particular bilingual group and who 
do not look on the children as inferior should be employed in schools 
with predominantly bilingual children. 





THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN ARGENTINA 


ROBERT KING HALL 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


* 


HUNDRED years have passed since Horace Mann electrified the 
educational world with his sweeping reforms in the Massa- 
chusetts school system. Today to the educator in this country he 
stands a legendary figure, historically significant but exerting little 
influence on an expanded educational system tremendously more 
complex than that of his day. In Argentina his influence still reaches 
into the humblest rural school. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1) visited the United States, was 
greatly impressed with the most progressive elements of New Eng- 
land education, and became a disciple of Horace Mann. More im- 
portant to the school system of Argentina, he became minister of 
public instruction and president of the Republic. From his teaching 
are traced practically all the great trends in Argentine elementary 
education (7). 

The fifth article of the national constitution states that each 
province must incorporate in its constitution provision for a system 
of primary education. This provision was widely adopted, and for 
seventy years the story of the North American one-room school, 
with all its attendant defects and failures, was re-enacted. Free, 
obligatory, common education under the direction of a general 
council of education and a director-general appointed by the nation- 
al president was established in each of the fourteen provinces. The 
existence of vast areas of sparsely settled, semifrontier territory, 
poor communication, and difficulty of transportation contribute to 
the rather low quality that these provincially controlled elementary 
schools display even today. 

National unity in the elementary system was established in Buenos 
Aires and the ten federal territories by the basic law (No. 1420) 
of July 8, 1884 (11: 505). When, on October 19, 1905, the Ley 
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Lainez (No. 4874) was passed, permitting the federal government to 
establish elementary schools in the fourteen provinces upon request 
of the provinces (11: 524), the system became essentially national. 
The provincial schools for a time were being slowly eliminated by 
the competition with the higher standards of instruction, equip- 
ment, and finances of the federally subsidized elementary schools 
(2), but in the past ten years there has been an increase of about 
200,000 in the enrolment of the provincially controlled schools com- 
pared with an increase of 125,000 in the federal schools in districts 
where the two compete (8: Table 12). 

As established by the basic law already referred to, the national 
system of elementary education derives its power from the president 
of the Republic and is administered as a ‘‘line and staff” system, as 
shown in Figure 1. 

Rolling schools are similar in function to the early moving schools 
of American Colonial times. There are two types of private schools: 
one, the strictly autonomous; the other, “incorporated” with, and 
subject to, supervision by a national school. Both are often of the 
boarding type—the only means for children living in the remoter 
parts of the country to obtain schooling. 

Every child from six to fourteen years of age is compelled by law 
to attend an approved elementary school, and the entire elementary 
system is free. Without the explicit consent of the National Board 
of Education, the six-year elementary program can be neither length- 
ened nor shortened. Pupils pass from any of the elementary schools 
into the intermediate school, which is six or seven years in length and 
is divided into upper and lower cycles, the lower being a four-year 
prescribed cultural course (5). The law provides that the elemen- 
tary-school child may be instructed in the home (a necessary provi- 
sion in certain of the isolated sections), but an accounting to the 
National Board of Education is required. It is interesting to note 
that in a law passed in 1884 all corporal punishment was forbidden in 
the schools. 

Reminiscent of the Massachusetts law of 1647, with which, 
through Sarmiento, the Argentine government was familiar, provi- 
sion was made for schools in urban districts having one thousand or 
more inhabitants and in rural areas containing three hundred. To 
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supervise each of these districts, five “‘heads of families” are ap- 
pointed as a committee (district school board) by the National 
Board, but a more direct supervision is maintained through semi- 
annual inspection by professional supervisors. 

An essential supervisory function is reserved to the central govern- 
ment through its control of the curriculum. The basic law of 1884 
establishes the “direction of moral, intellectual, and physical devel- 
opment” as the official objective of the school system and lists the 
following subjects as the minimum essentials: reading; writing; 
arithmetic; Argentine geography; elements of universal geography; 
Argentine history; elements of general history; Spanish (the native 
speech); morality and manners; elements of hygiene; elements of 
mathematical, physical (pertaining to biology), and natural science; 
elements of art and vocal music; gymnastics; and knowledge of the 
national constitution (civics). To these are added, for girls, house- 
keeping and domestic science and, for boys, basic military drill and, 
if in the country, elements of agriculture and animal husbandry. 
These were established by the basic national law in 1884—in a 
nation released from the Spanish yoke and from a long period of 
anarchy and dictatorship only about thirty-five years before, a 
country sparsely settled, far from immediate contact with European 
thought, and economically poor. It was a masterful vision, which, 
despite great practical difficulties of execution, has led to a strong, 
progressive, centrally controlled system. 

Many of the materials of teaching and all the core curriculums are 
yearly established by the National Board of Education. Certain 
areas of pupil activity are established: (1) social activities: work in 
groups, clubs, debates, exhibitions, collecting for class museums, 
plays, study of great historical figures, work on class newspapers; 
(2) hygienic activities: games, physical exercise, rest, personal hy- 
giene; (3) aesthetic activities: art work, songs, declamations, drama, 
stories; (4) manual activities: building construction, outline draw- 
ing, work in wood, modeling, fiber-plaiting, and work in the kitchen. 
Each of the subjects used in developing these activities is analyzed, 
the methods for teaching are given in detail, and a time schedule of 
classes is decreed (10). It is noteworthy that despite numerous refer- 
ences to moral training no indoctrination of religious beliefs is per- 
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mitted, since by the basic law provision is made for religious training 
only before and after the school day and then only to those children 
of corresponding religious denomination. 

Perhaps the greatest supervisory control that the National Board 
exerts is the indirect one of licensing teachers. In order to be ap- 
pointed to any administrative position in the school system, a candi- 
date must have justified his capacity technically by certification, 
morally by testimonials as to conduct, and physically by examina- 
tion. A teacher must hold a diploma issued by one of the national 
normal schools or by one of the provincial schools (a certificate 
issued by the latter is valid only in the province issuing it). As a 
means of promoting professional growth, the elementary-school 
teachers are classified into three groups representing five years of 
experience, ten years of experience, and experience of more than ten 
years. The salary depends on the classification, and, to be eligible to 
each successive group, the teacher must attend in-service training 
courses. After ten years of service the teacher may retire at half- 
pay for injury or incapacity, and after twenty years he may retire at 
pleasure. 

Financially, all public elementary schools, except those of the 
provinces, are dependent on the national budget. Annually the total 
national budget must be approved by the national legislature, and 
one of the eight parts included in this budget is apportioned in its 
entirety to the Ministry of Justice and Public Instruction. The min- 
ister must divide the appropriation into three sections for the univer- 
sity, the secondary schools, and the elementary schools. The latter 
portion is given to the National Board of Education for actual ad- 
ministration and is divided among the local schools on the basis of 
the number of classes. In the most recent figures available the fed- 
eral budget totals approximately eight hundred and twenty million 
pesos, and elementary education constitutes nearly a seventh of the 
total federal expense. A few of the outstanding items in the 1937 
budget, adopted essentially intact from the projected budget (3), 
will serve to indicate the relative importance of education (see p. 
774): 

When an analysis is made of the pupil population, the major 
defect of the Argentine system immediately becomes apparent. The 
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figures for 1936 show that 1,753,133 children were enrolled in the 
elementary schools but that only 1,543,317 were in actual attend- 
ance (200,000 fewer than were enrolled). Of these, 41.51 per cent 
were in the first grade, 19.94 per cent in the second grade, 14.07 per 
cent in the third grade, 9.82 per cent in the fourth grade, 6.04 per 
cent in the fifth grade, and 4.62 per cent in the sixth grade. These 
percentages indicate that great numbers of pupils leave the school 
before completion of the legal minimum. While it is impossible to 
tell exactly the number of pupils not attending school, the present 
minister, Jorge E. Coll, has calculated, using Sarmiento’s previous 


PARTIAL BUDGET FOR 1937 FOR ARGENTINA (AMOUNTS 


ROUNDED TO NEAREST THOUSAND) 
Pesos 


Secondary schools and universities 89, 281,000 
Elementary education (federal) 115,787,000 
86,809,000 
57,527,000 


46,559,000 
33,124,000 
IIQ, 20I ,O0o 
194,750,000 


discovery that 20 per cent of the total population are of school age, 
that there should be 2,552,212 pupils of school age in the Republic. 
Hence slightly more than a million, or nearly 40 per cent of the school 
population, are illegally avoiding instruction (4). 

About a third of the population of the Republic is concentrated in 
seven large cities, the largest being Buenos Aires, and in the federal 
district, which in itself contains over a fifth of the nation’s entire 
population. It would seem that in so highly concentrated a popula- 
tion one would find the ultimate case in favor of a central federal 
control of the schools. The explanation for the failure to account for 
the missing section of the enrolled school population is difficult to 
find, but an explanation of the rapid elimination in the higher grades 
of the elementary school is readily seen. There are two Argentinas: 
one, that of the cities (Buenos Aires, Rosario, Cérdoba, La Plata, 
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Santa Fé, Tucuman, Mendoza); the other, that of the vast pampas, 
the mountains, and northern jungles, where, with the exception of a 
few baronial landowners (many of whom are educated abroad), al- 
most all the people live in primitive, frontier-like conditions, some in 
actual misery and want (4). Schools are not available. There are 
seasonal population shifts. The children are needed to work on the 
estancias and farms. Communication is too poor to permit of any 
but occasional supervision by the central government. 

These conditions, however, account for only a portion of the 
enrolment loss. Minister of Public Instruction Coll feels that the 
drastic diminution of pupil attendance in the higher grades must be 
explained on the basis of a poorly designed curriculum. In his opin- 
ion, the curriculum, designed for preparation for higher education, 
covers fields so purely intellectual that many of the pupils are unable 
to master the work, which has no practical value to persons in their 
positions in life (4). Minister Coll’s solution would be a revised cur- 
riculum and increased centralization. It is doubtful that increased 
centralization, with attendant rigid requirements, inflexibly applied 
in a country of wide social, economic, and geographical contrasts, 
will provide a workable solution. 
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. Recopilacién de leyes usuales, decretos, reglamentos, resoluciones, etc., de la 
republica Argentina, Tomo I. Buenos Aires: L. Lajouane & Cia., 1934. 

. SARMIENTO, Dominco Faustino. Obras de D. F. Sarmiento pub. bajo los 
auspicios del gobierno Argentino (Tomos XI, XII, XXVIII, XXX). 
Buenos Aires: M. Moreno, 1896-99. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 


JAMES F. ABEL 
United States Office of Education 


* 


URING 1938 the studies in education issued in the various coun- 

tries were quite similar to those of preceding years. As usual, 

they included yearbooks, government edue¢ational reports, reports on 

educational conferences, compilations of collected data, and con- 
tributions by individual authors. 

Among educational surveys, that of a decennium of education in 
countries other than the United States is the most comprehensive 
both as to the area and the duration of time covered. Among con- 
ference reports, the five-volume Proceedings of the Seventh Biennial 
Conference of the World Federation of Education Associations, Tokyo, 
Japan, August 2-7, 1937, is the most detailed. 

In England the Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary 
Education with Special Reference to Grammar Schools and Technical 
High Schools attracted much interest and attention. It is the fourth 
of a remarkable series initiated by the Great Britain Board of Edu- 
cation in 1926 with its publication of the Report of the Consultative 
Committee on the Education of the Adolescent. Other publications of 
the year issued by the board deal with such subjects as the education 
of backward children, children with defective hearing, the health 
of the school child, the organization and curriculum at the upper 
secondary-school level. Mention should be made also of the publica- 
tion on Epidemics in Schools by the Medical Research Council. 

Individual contributions to the literature of comparative educa- 
tion include publications such as The Literacy of the Laity in the 
Middle Ages and The National Mind—English, French, German. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 
340. ABEL, JAMES F. A Survey of a Decennium of Education in Countries Other 
than the United States. Chapter VII of Volume I of the Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States: 1934-1936. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 2, 1937 (advance pages). Pp. viii-+-98. 
A survey of the trends of education in other countries for 1926-35, inclusive. 
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. BuREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EDUCATION. Annuaire international de l’éduca- 
tion et de l’enseignement, 1938. Publications du Bureau International 
d’Education, No. 62. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1938. 
Pp. 506. 

The sixth of a series giving the principal events in education for the year. This 
volume is for the year 1936-37 and includes data from sixty-one countries. 


. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EDUCATION. L’Enseignement des langues an- 
ciennes. Publications du Bureau International d’Education, No. 60. 
Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1938. Pp. 152. 

Compiled from data furnished by forty-five countries. It includes information 
concerning the types of schools in which Greek and Latin are taught and about 
curriculums, textbooks, rhethods, and the preparation of teachers. 


. BurEAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpucaTION. La Rétribution du personnel en- 
seignant primaire. Publications du Bureau International d’Education, 
No. 61. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1938. Pp. 236. 

A report on the remuneration of primary-school teachers, based on data from 
forty-eight countries. It includes topics such as salaries, retirement, illness, dis- 
ability, and pensions. 


. BuREAU INTERNATIONAL DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT TECHNIQUE. Congrés inter- 
national de V’enseignement technique, Rome, 28-29-30 Décembre 1936: 
I. Organisation générale, assemblées—voex, pp. 654; II. Rapports déposés, 
pp. 1308. Paris: Bureau International de l’Enseignement Technique. 
Report of the International Congress on Technical Education held at Rome, 
Italy, December 28-30, 1936. 


. DEMIASHKEVICH, MICHAEL JoHN. The National Mind—English, French, 
German. New York: American Book Co., 1938. Pp. xii+-508. 
A definite contribution to the study of comparative education. 


. InsTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE COOPERATION INTELLECTUELLE. L’Organisa- 

tion de V’enseignement supérieur: II. République Argentine, Belgique, 
Chine, Japon, Pays-Bas, Pologne, Roumanie, Suisse, Tchécoslovaguie, 
U.R.S.S. Paris: Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, 
1938. Pp. 296. 
A study of higher education in the countries named. Like Volume I, issued in 
1936, it includes for each country a discussion of such topics as the university 
and the state, interior organization of the institutions, organization of studies, 
buildings, and finance. 


347. INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Technical and Vocational Education and 
Apprenticeship. International Labor Conference, Twenty-fourth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1938, Report 1. Geneva: International Labor Bureau, 
1938. Pp. vi+226. 

A splendid summary of the main features of the present situation in the coun- 
tries covered. 
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348. KanpDEL, I. L. (Editor). Educational Yearbaok of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xvi+-4oo. 

The fifteenth volume of the series. Discussions of rural society and rural educa- 
tion in fourteen countries. 


349. Moore, Ernest Carrot. The Story of Instruction—The Church, the Ren- 
aissances, and the Reformations. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
Pp. viii+576. 

A continuation of The Story of Instruction—The Beginnings, by the same 
author, published in 1936. 

350. Problémes d’université. Travaux de la conférence internationale d’enseigne- 
ment supérieur, Paris, 26-28 Juillet 1937. Paris: Institut International 
de Coopération Intellectuelle et la Société de L’Enseignement Supérieur, 
1938. Pp. 432. 

Detailed data on the International Congress of Higher Education held July 
26-28, 1937, in Paris, France. 


351. Proceedings of the Seventh Biennial Conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, Tokyo, Japan, August 2-7, 1937. Tokyo: World 
Conference Committee of the Japanese Education Association, 1938. 
5 vols. 

In the words of the editors, “These volumes will be found to contain, together 
with the text of certain of the relative discussions, a complete collection of the 
papers read or presented at the various sectional meetings, as well as a reprint 
of the addresses and speeches which were delivered at the general meetings.” 
Volumes IV and V contain the papers prepared by the Japanese delegates and 
“constitute an authoritative account of every phase of Japanese education.” 





352. SMITH, Henry LEsTER, and PAINTER, WitttAM Isaac. Bibliography of 

Literature on Education in Countries Other than the United States of 
America. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
XIV, No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, 
School of Education, Indiana University, 1937. Pp. 140. 
A bibliography of material published during the five-year period, January 1, 
1919, to December 31, 1924, on file in the University of Indiana library. The 
bibliography is supplementary to that of the same name issued during March, 
1937, as Volume XIII, Number 2. 


353- THOMPSON, JAMES WESTFALL. The Literacy of the Laity in the Middle Ages. 
University of California Publications in Education, Vol. IX. Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 1939. Pp. vi+1098. 

A monograph that fills a gap in the history of medieval education. 

354. Usitx, Harrey V. (General Editor). The Year Book of Education, 1939. 

London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1939. Pp. 832. 


The eighth volume of a series begun in 1932. Part IV is devoted to current 
educational philosophy: democratic and totalitarian. Part VIII surveys tech- 
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nical education in the United States, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and a number of European countries. Among other sections of special interest 
are a survey of education of women in India and a group of studies on language 
problems in colonial education. 


By CounrtrIES 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
. AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND UNIVERSITIES’ CONFERENCE. Report of 
Proceedings, Adelaide, 1937. Adelaide: Hassell Press, 1937. Pp. vi+-130. 
Among the subjects discussed at the conference, which was held February 
16-19, 1937, were “The Universities and Life,’ “Problems of the English- 
speaking University World,” ‘Residential Colleges,” “Student Advisers,” 
“Appointments Boards,” “New Zealand University Problems,” and “Adult 
Education in Western Australia.” 
. GrirritHs, M. M. Part and Whole Methods of Presentation. Australian 
Council for Educational Research Series, No. 52. Melbourne: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1938. Pp. 92. 
A record of experiments testing the relative values of part and whole methods 
of presentation of material to be learned. 
. Linz, C. C. The Establishment of a National System of Education in New 
South Wales. Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 
51. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1938. Pp. 84. 
A clear and concise statement of the factors involved in the initiation of the 
national system of education in New South Wales. 
. Wit, L. J. An Experiment in Self-Government. New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research Series, No. 8. Melbourne: New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research, 1938. Pp. xii+-92. 
A record of an experiment at the Agricultural High School, Fielding, New 


Zealand. 
BRITISH COLONIES 


. Mayuew, ArtHuR. Education in the Colonial Empire. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. xii+292. 

An account of education in British Tropical Africa, British Malaya, Fiji, and 
the British West Indies. 

. Ropinson, L. McD. Administration Report of the Director for Education, 
1937. Colombo: Ceylon Government Press, 1938. Pp. 102. 


An interesting and readable report. In addition to the main developments of 
various phases of education during the school year, it gives an account of the 
organization of education in Ceylon. 


. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. Annual Reports on Education in the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Federated Malay States for the Year 1937. Singapore: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 132, 112. 

Each of the two reports includes also a historical retrospect and a statement of 
policy and aims. 
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CANADA 

. Dominion BurEAv oF STATISTICS, EDUCATION STATISTICS BRANCH. An- 
nual Survey of Education in Canada, 1936. Ottawa: J. O. Patenaude, 
I.S.0., 1938. Pp. xl+-222. 

The regular annual survey of education in Canada. Comprehensive and well 
organized. It includes a directory and a bibliography for 1937. 


. Dominion BurREAU oF STATISTICS, EDUCATION STATISTICS BRANCH. The 
Extent of Language Study in High Schools. Education Bulletin No. 5, 
1937. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1937. Pp. 12. 

An interesting survey of the study of foreign languages in the eight provinces 
in which English is the principal language. 


. Dominion BuREAU OF STATISTICS, EDUCATION STATISTICS BRANCH. The 
Size Factor in One-Room Schools. Education Bulletin No. 3, 1938. Ot- 
tawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1938. Pp. 24. 

A discussion of pupil progress in schools of different sizes, teacher differences in 
schools of various sizes, and differences in cost. Statistical data are given in 
tables. 


. Dominion BuREAU OF STATISTICS, EDUCATION STATISTICS BRANCH. 
Teachers’ Salaries in Six Provinces, 1937. Education Bulletin No. 2, 
1938. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1938. Pp. 20. 


Presents data for Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. 


. SmitH, ALBERT H., and OTHERS. A Bibliography of Canadian Education. 
Bulletin No. 10 of the Department of Educational Research. Toronto: 
Department of Educational Research, University of Toronto, 1938. 
Pp. 302. 

A comprehensive bibliography of Canadian education intended for research 
students and scholars. 


. STEPHEN, A. G. A. (Editor). Private Schools in Canada: A Handbook of 
Boys’ Schools Which Are Members of the Canadian Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Co., Ltd., 1938. Pp. viii+-134. 

An attempt to collect within a single volume information about the member 
schools which has so far been scattered in calendars, prospectuses, leaflets, 
school histories, and similar publications. 


CHINA 

. CHUN, Cun Kuo. L’Enseignement agricole et rural en Chine. Paris: Pierre 
Bossuet, 1937. Pp. 232. 

After making a general survey of China as an agricultural country, the author 
discusses the past, the present, and the future of agricultural and rural educa- 
tion in China, with particular stress on the importance of agricultural education 
for the future welfare of the country. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
. Annuaire statistique de la République Tchécoslovaquie. Prague: Office de 
Statistique de la République Tchécoslovaquie, 1938. Pp. 334. 


The official statistical annual for Czechoslovakia for the year 1938. Contains 
data on education, physical culture, sports, and hygiene. 


. STRANSKY, R. The Educational and Cultural System of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. Translated from Czech by Arthur W. Weir and Geoffrey W. 
Shaw. Prague: Vladimir ZikeS, 1938. Pp. 144. 

An account of education in Czechoslovakia. 


DENMARK 


. BopELSEN, C. A., and WaaGE, Oar. The University of Copenhagen. 
Copenhagen: S. L. Mgllers Bogtrykkeri, 1938. Pp. 64. 
A brief survey of the organization and the activities of the University of 
Copenhagen. 

ENGLAND 

. Boarp oF Epucation. The Education of Backward Children. Educational 
Pamphlets, No. 112. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1937. 
Pp. 68. 
The publication aims to suggest to teachers generally some educational prin- 
ciples upon which to base their practice in teaching backward children, par- 
ticularly children who are backward because they are dull. 


. Boarp oF Epucation. Education in 1937—Being the Report of the Board 

of Education and the Statistics of Public Education for England and Wales. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. xiit+214. . 
In line with the fact that “one of the outstanding features of the year 1937 was 
the widespread interest shown in physical education,” chapter i is devoted to 
the provisions of the Physical Training and Recreation Act of 1937. Among 
other subjects of interest in the report are school medical service and the 
Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1937. 


. Boarp oF Epucation. The Health of the School Child—Annual Report of 

the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education for the Year 1937. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. 172. 
An excellent publication, covering nutrition of the school child, provision of 
milk and meals, physical education, infectious disease in school children, medi- 
cal inspection and treatment, chronic tonsillitis and adenoids, open-air schools, 
skin diseases, squint in children, speech defects, partially deaf children, care of 
the young child, dental service, minor orthopedic deformities and postural de- 
fects, and teaching of hygiene in training colleges. 


375. BOARD oF EpucatTion. The Organization and Curriculum of Sixth Forms in 
Secondary Schools. Educational Pamphlet No. 114. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. go. 

An account of education in England on the higher secondary-school level. 
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376. BOARD OF EDUCATION. Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Problems 
Relating to Children with Defective Hearing. London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1938. Pp. viii++150. 

By the terms of reference the committee was assigned “to inquire into and re- 
port upon the medical, educational, and social aspects of the problems attend- 
ing children suffering from defects of hearing not amounting to total deafness.” 


377. BoarD oF EpucaTion. Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary 

Education with Special Reference to Grammar Schools and Technical High 
Schools. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1939. Pp. xxxviii+ 
478. 
This report is the third of a series developing the theme of the Report on the 
Adolescent (1926). The Reports on the Primary School (1931) and on In- 
fant and Nursery Schools (1933) dealt with the special problems and op- 
portunities of children of primary-school age. This study returns to the educa- 
tion of boys and girls in the secondary-school period. It was made under the 
terms of reference: “To consider and report upon the organization and inter- 
relation of schools, other than those administered under the Elementary Code, 
which provide education for pupils beyond the age of 11+; regard being had in 
particular to the framework and content of the education of pupils who do not 
remain at school beyond the age of about 16.” 


. Hume, E. G. Learning and Teaching in the Infants’ School. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. 256. 


A demonstration of the practical application of psychological principles to the 
education of children under eight years of age. 


. Kaye, Micuaey. Child Welfare outside the School. London: Oliver & 
Boyd. Pp. viii+246. 
A discussion of the social environment, other than that of the school, of ele- 
mentary-school children in England. 


380. Lonpon County Councit. Annual Report of the Council, 1936, Vol. V. 
London: London County Council, 1938. Pp. 28. 
An interesting report on education activities in London during the school year 
1936-37. 

. MEDICAL RESEARCH CouncliL. Epidemics in Schools. Privy Council, Spe- 

cial Report Series, No. 227. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1938. Pp. 290+xiv. 
The interim report of a committee appointed by the council seven years ago 
to investigate the subject of epidemics and other illnesses in schools from 
scientific and practical standpoints. In its general introduction the committee 
states: “This inquiry was begun with two main objects. The first was to study 
the incidence (with a view to their better control) of those epidemic diseases 
which in schools each year take so great a toll of child health, and of school 
time and efficiency. The second was to see how far the lessons learned from 
experimental epidemiology with animal herds could be applied to human com- 
munities.” 
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. MInIstry OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES AND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE FOR SCOTLAND. Report of the Committee on Veterinary Education in 
Great Britain. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. 124. 
An account of veterinary education in Great Britain. 


. RopcErs, Joun. The Old Public Schools of England. London: B. T. Bats- 
ford, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 112. 
An interesting account of the English public schools founded prior to 1800. 


FRANCE 
. ARTZ, FREDERICK B. Les Débuts de l'éducation technique en France (1500- 
1700). Extrait de la Revue d’Histoire Moderne (September-December, 
1937). Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 56. 
A description of technical education in France during the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries. 


. BEAumont, Guy DE. Guide pratique de V’orientation professionnelle. Paris: 
Dunod, 1938. Pp. vilit+204. 
A practical guide on vocational guidance. 


. DERKENNE, F'RANGOISE. Pauline Kergomard et l'éducation nouvelle en- 
fantine (1838-1925). Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1938. Pp. 200. 
The author aims to show the place of Pauline Kergomard in the history of 
pedagogy and to present her views on the physical, mental, and moral educa- 
tion of young children. 


. DuRKHEIM, Emir. L’Evolution pédagogique en France. Bibliotheque de 
Philosophie Contemporaine: I. ‘Des origines a la renaissance,” pp. 224; 
II. “Da la renaissance a nos jours,” pp. 228. Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcan, 1938. 
Volume I is devoted to the development of pedagogy in France to the period of 
the Renaissance. Volume II continues the story to the present. 


. Mittot, ALBERT. Les Grandes tendances de la pédagogie contemporaine. 
Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 178. 
A discussion of the sources and the character of the main currents in con- 
temporary pedagogy. 


GERMANY* 

. Erziehung und Unterricht in der hiheren Schule. Amtliche Ausgabe der 
Reichs- und Preussischen Ministeriums fiir Wissenschaft, Erziehung 
und Volksbildung. Berlin: Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1938. 
Pp. 266. 

An official publication on education and instruction in the secondary school in 
Germany. 


* See also Item 573 (Hartshorne) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
December, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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390. PAULSEN, FRIEDRICH. An Autobiography. Translated by Theodor Lorenz. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xii+514. 
In the concluding paragraph of the Foreword Nicholas Murray Butler states: 
“In the years from about 1860 to about 1895 or 1900, the University of Berlin 
reached a height of intellectual distinction which no other institution of higher 
learning has ever attained and which, unless all signs fail, will not soon be 
attained again. The great group of scholars among whom Paulsen was a young- 
er member included von Ranke and Mommsen, Trendelenburg and Harms, 
Droysen and Gneist, Zeller and Dilthey, Curtius and Vahlen, Bonitz and 
Kiepert, Helmholtz and Wagner, Kirchoff and du Bois-Reymond, Dorner 
and Pfleiderer, Michelet and Forster, Dernburg and Bernard Weiss. What a 
galaxy that was, and what a picture those names give of the elevation, the 
power and the many-sidedness of the intellectual life of that fortunate time! 
Of that fortunate time, Friedrich Paulsen was himself a great ornament.” 


INDIA 


391. BuRMA EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Annual Report on Public Instruction in 
Burma for the Year 1937-38. Rangoon: Government Printing and Sta- 
tionery, 1938. Pp. 62+lkxiv. 


A survey of public instruction in Burma. 


392. Education in India in 1935-36. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1938. 
Pp. viiit+140. 
The official annual report of the Bureau of Education. Based on reports from 
directors of public instruction in the provinces and from other educational 
officers. 


393. EDUCATION AND Pusiic HEALTH DEPARTMENT (EDuCATION). Report on 

Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for the Year 1936-37 and for 
the Quinquennium 1932-33 to 1936-37, Vol. I. Madras: Government 
Press, 1938. Pp. 188. 
The letter of transmittal states that the report on education for the quinquen- 
nium ending March 31, 1937, was, in the main, one of continued progress. It 
mentions, in particular, university, secondary, and elementary education, 
women’s education, Mohammedan education, and education of the scheduled 
castes. The report is a valuable addition to educational literature. 


304. VAKIL, K. S. Education in India. Kolhapur: K. S. Vakil, 1937. Pp. 72. 


A brief historical account. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


3095. Report of the Department of Education, 1936-37. Dublin: The Stationery 
Office, 1938. Pp. 256. 


The official annual report on education in the Irish Free State. 
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JAPAN 

. Fifty-ninth Annual Report of the Minister of State for Education for 1931- 
1932 for the Sixth Statistical Year of Syswa. Tokyo: Department of Edu- 
cation, 1938. Pp. iv+606. 

A general statistical account of education in Japan for the year 1931-32. 

. YAMASHITA, ToKuji. Education in Japan. Tokyo: Foreign Affairs Associ- 
ation of Japan, 1938. Pp. 5o. 

A brief account of education in Japan. 


LATVIA 

. Statistique de la culture intellectuelle de Lettonie 1918-1937. Riga: Bureau 
de Statistique de l’Etat, 1938. Pp. 194. 

Contains detailed statistics of education and of intellectual life and culture in 
Latvia from 1918 to 1937, inclusive. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

. IDENBURG, Puitip J. Les écoles des Pays-Bas. The Hague: Edition van 
Stockum, 1937. Pp. 82. 

An interesting account of education in the Netherlands. 


NORWAY 

. AREKLETT, B. W. Norsk skole—og undervisningskalender. Oslo: Olaf 
Norli, 1938. Pp. 350. 

A good survey of the educational system of Norway, designed specifically to 
aid the elementary-school graduate in the selection of the type of school at 
which he wishes to continue his studies. 


POLAND 
. Concise Statistical Year-Book of Poland, 1938. Warsaw: Chief Bureau of 
Statistics, 1938. Pp. 388. 
Includes detailed statistics of education and cultural life in the Republic of 
Poland for the year 1938. 

SCOTLAND 
. Education (Scotland). Reports, &c., Issued in 1936-37. Edinburgh: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. (644) various paging. 
The annual publication of the Scottish Education Department. In addition to 


statistical, financial, and general reports for the year, it includes statutory rules 
and orders, circulars and memorandums, and leaving-certificate examination 


papers. 
. SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. School Buildings and Their Equip- 
ment. Educational Pamphlets, No. 2. Edinburgh: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1938. Pp. 20. 
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A general description of various types of modern school buildings, including 
their salient features, and a discussion of their purposes and requirements. 


SWEDEN 


404. Hesstin, Gunnar, and Oruers, Svensk studentkalender, 1938-39. Sjunde 
argingen. P& uppdrag av Sveriges férenade studentkfrers styrelse 
och under medverkan av talrika fackmin. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups 
Forlag, 1938. Pp. x+436. 

A survey of the various lines of education which may be pursued by students in 
Sweden, with particular emphasis on those offered at institutions of university 
rank. 


405. LAGERGREN, KajsA BArck, and SODERBERG, GERTIE. Vad vill du bli? 
Flickornas yrkesval. Stockholms stads folkskolor. 7:e upplagan. Pa 
uppdrag av Stockholms folkskoledirektion. Stockholm: Hasse W. Tull- 
berg, Esselte ab., 1937. Pp. 94. 

A book on vocational guidance for girls who have completed the elementary 
school, issued by order of the Board of Education for Elementary Schools of the 
City of Stockholm. 


406. PEHRSON, Arvip T., and Ertxsson, Lars H. Gossarnas yrkesval. Korta 
anvisningar rérande vissa yrken och utbildningsvigar. Stockholms stads 
folkskolor. 8:e Delvis omarbetade upplagan. P& uppdrag av Stockholms 
folkskoledirektion. Stockholm: Hasse W. Tullberg, Esselte ab., 1938. 
Pp. 78. 

A publication on vocational guidance for boys who have completed the ele- 
mentary school, issued by order of the Board of Education for Elementary 
Schools of the City of Stockholm. 


407. SANDBERG, FR., and Knoés, BOrje. Education and Scientific Research in 
Sweden. New Sweden Tercentenary Publication. Stockholm: Alb. Bon- 
nier’s Boktryckeri, 1938. Pp. 76. 
An excellent account of education in Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND 
408. Mack, Joun A. Contemporary Adult Education Movements in Switzerland. 
London: World Association for Adult Education, 1938. Pp. 52. 


An interesting description of the folk high school movement, the workers’ 
education movement, and the folk education homes in Switzerland. 


TURKEY 
409. Public Instruction in the Republic of Turkey. Angora: Press Department of 
the Ministry of the Interior, 1936. Pp. 70. 


A brief account of education in Turkey. It includes school statistics for the 
years 1923-33, inclusive. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

410. MALHERBE, E. G. (Editor). Educational Adaptations in a Changing So- 
ciety. Report of the South African Education Conference held in Cape- 
town and Johannesburg in July, 1934, under the Auspices of the New 
Education Fellowship. Capetown and Johannesburg: Juta & Co., Ltd., 
1937. Pp. xvi+546. 
Under the main theme of educational adaptation in a changing society, the 
conference tried to face the problem of how to maintain a balance between the 
two seemingly contradictory demands on education: (1) that of transmitting 
the accumulated experience of the race from one generation to another, in 
which “education unconsciously as well as consciously seeks to reproduce 
type,” and (2) that of providing “for growth beyond the type.” Although 
the conference was held in South Africa and “discussed a number of problems 
in their natural and national setting,” the ideas expressed are of universal sig- 
nificance. 

. MALHERBE, E.G. Educational and Social Research in South Africa. South 
African Council for Educational and Social Research Series, No. 6. 
Pretoria: South African Council for Educational and Social Research, 
1939. Pp. x+90. 

Part I deals with the needs for social research and describes some of its prob- 
lems, difficulties, and methods. Part II deals with existing machinery for edu- 
cational and social research in South Africa and gives a list of actual problems. 

. Smuts, ADRIAAN Jostas. The Education of Adolescents in South Africa. 
Capetown: Juta & Co., Ltd., 1937. Pp. xvi+284. 

A comparative and objective study of the theory and the basic problems of the 
education of adolescents in South Africa. 

. TRANSVAAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Report for the Year Ended 31st 
December, 1937. Pretoria: Government Printer, 1938. Pp. 310. 

The regular annual report on education in the Transvaal. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
414. ROYAUME DE YOUGOSLAVIE, STATISTIQUE GENERAL D’ETAT. Annuaire 
Statistique, 1937. Belgrade: Imprimerie National, 1938. Pp. 422. 
The regular statistical annual, covering the year 1937. Contains data on educa- 
tion, culture, and hygiene. 


. La Vougoslavie par les chiffres, 1937. Belgrade: Bureau Central de Presse, 
1938. Pp. 180. 
Contains brief data on education, physical culture, and public-health service. 





Educational Writings 
* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND SUPERVISION.—At the elementary-school level, 
supervision and instruction are closely associated. A book! has been published 
which recognizes this fact by tying up its discussion of teaching and supervision. 
The authors are well qualified, by professional training and practical school 
experience, for presenting this helpful book. 

The book is arranged in nine chapters, starting with “Methods of Teaching,” 
‘Methods of Supervision,” and “Classroom Observations,” which apply to all 
the teaching methods and supervisory techniques that are discussed later. 
Other chapters, such as “Courses of Study,” “Activities of Teachers,” ‘“Activi- 
ties of Pupils,” “Equipment,” and “Community Relationships,” are written 
around the various areas of the curriculum. The question arises whether a 
better arrangement would not have been to place all chapters concerning sub- 
jects or areas in the same section of the book. The final chapter deals with 
current problems. 

A splendid discussion of the training—professional and experiential—of the 
supervisor is given. This presentation might have been improved, however, by 
including discussions of a practicum in supervision and of specialized credentials 
for supervisors. 

In a discussion of supervisory estimates of instructional efficiency, mention is 
made of the basis for promoting teachers to positions of increased responsibility 
and opportunity. A question arises concerning the meaning of this statement. 
A transfer to a supervisory position might be a promotion, but should a transfer 
to a high-school position be considered a promotion? Single-salary schedules 
which are in vogue in many cities recognize that elementary-school teaching is 
as important and as difficult as teaching at any other level. 

The splendid list of criteria for evaluating instruction might well have in- 
cluded two more items: ‘Teachers’ growth and enthusiasm” and “Pupil growth 
and interest.” 

The authors state that supervisors “suggest” changes in teaching methods. 
Would it not be better so to guide the teachers that they would sense the needed 
changes? 

There are many outstanding features in this book. It is well written, helpful, 
and practical. It is forward looking and progressive. The picture of the “honor 
pupil” in the front with the caption, “Is he a happy child?” speaks volumes. 


t Samuel Smith and Robert K. Speer, Supervision in the Elementary School. New 
York: Cordon Co., 1938. Pp. 460. $2.90. 
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Narrow specialization is rightly condemned because it restricts creative activi- 
ties and the unit plan of instruction. The principles of supervision, with their 
application to teaching practices, are sound and are intelligently selected. The 
unit plan as a teaching technique is carefully developed. The lists of sug- 
gested activities will be found helpful, and the detailed discussions of class- 
room observations are valuable. The “Questions for Discussion” in each chapter 
are stimulating and thorough. Well-selected and up-to-date references are given 
at the end of each chapter. This book will be most helpful to training institu- 
tions, to teachers, to supervisors, and to superintendents in service. 
ArTHouR S. GIST 
Humboldt State College 
Arcata, California 


A HELP or A HINDRANCE TO HIGHER EpucaTIon?—The philanthropic foun- 
dations, which have so frequently examined the internal workings of higher in- 
stitutions of learning or have furnished the funds by which others have made 
such examinations, have themselves been brought under review.! The task to 
which the author addresses himself is set forth in the Introduction in the follow- 
ing words. 

The specific undertaking of this research is to describe and interpret the foundation 
as one of the forces that have stimulated the development of American higher education 
during the twentieth century. In the broad outlines of a historical survey it will attempt 
to answer the question: To what extent and in what direction has higher education in 
the United States been influenced by (1) the educational and social philosophy of the 
foundations, (2) their administrative organization and procedure, (3) their research and 
diffusion activities, and (4) their financial resources? [P. 5.] 


Persons reading this volume without previous study of the foundations and 
their grants to higher education are certain to be impressed by the number of 
foundations operating in the United States and by the magnitude of their grants 
to higher education in its numerous aspects. In discussing the amounts which 
have been contributed, the author properly points out that frequently the con- 
ditions under which the grants have been made have resulted in the securing of 
other funds for the same purposes, the influence of the foundation being thus 
greatly extended. An excellent illustration in point is furnished by grants made 
by the General Education Board “to provide endowment for increased salaries 
of college teachers” (p. 191). The grants of the board amounted to $44,220,035, 
but it estimated that the stipulations surrounding these grants resulted in the 
addition of at least $120,000,000 to the endowment fuads of the institutions to 
which the grants for faculty welfare were made. 

Not infrequently the foundations have been charged with conservatism in 
the character of the movements that they have sponsored. This challenge is met 
by evidence indicating that they have been generous contributors to the support 
of “progressive” movements in higher education. Among the movements that 


t Ernest Victor Hollis, Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. x+366. $3.50. 
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have received assistance from the foundations are the work of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association; experimentation in 
adult education; such experimental college programs as those of Colgate Univer- 
sity, Bard College, Stephens College, University of Chicago, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bennington College, and the University of Minnesota; education in the 
fine arts; studies of child development; and the recent activities of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. While the array of evidence on this point is impres- 
sive, the reader should bear in mind that no data are submitted regarding the 
character of the projects which have failed to enlist foundation support. 

Errors of a minor character occur in the descriptions of some of the enter- 
prises that have received foundation assistance. These are not of sufficient con- 
sequence, however, to detract from the value of the volume as a study of the 
contribution made by foundations to higher education. 

The reader is certain to be impressed by the author’s objectivity in dealing 
with his subject. The weaknesses of foundations and the mistakes that they 
have made are pointed out, but throughout the entire volume there is abundant 
evidence of an honest attempt to give to all issues impartial consideration. The 
volume as a whole leaves the reader with a realization that higher education in 
the United States is deeply indebted to the foundations and that, while they 
have made mistakes, their effects as a whole have been highly beneficial. 

GEORGE A. WorKS 
University of Chicago 


PROPOSALS FOR REDIRECTING TEACHER EpucaTIon.—Among the various 
pronouncements concerning needed changes in teacher education, none is more 
stimulating and thought-provoking than those included in a recent volume 
entitled Redirecting Teacher Education.: It presents the results of a joint study 
by Professors Goodwin Watson, Donald P. Cottrell, and Esther M. Lloyd- 
Jones, of Teachers College, Columbia University. The report is based on the 
assumption that “the key to the type of educational reconstruction” urgently 
needed today “is the quality of the preparation received by teachers” (p. vi). 
The chief purposes of the authors in preparing their report were to stimulate 
vigorous thinking and to offer constructive suggestions resulting from “an 
analysis of contemporary American culture and society and a consideration of 
the kind of education needed therein” (p. vi). It was hoped that the discussions 
and the recommendations included would stimulate the persons responsible for 
the education of teachers to engage in a vigorous co-operative attack on the 
problems involved. 

In the course of their study the authors sought advice and assistance from 
their colleagues. They also reviewed critically recent recommendations concern- 
ing the education of teachers which have been made in professional books, re- 
ports, and magazines, and in popular periodicals. Furthermore, help was sought 


t Goodwin Watson, Donald P. Cottrell, and Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, Redirecting 
Teacher Education. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. x+ 
106. $1.35. 
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from several lay groups, from interpreters of modern social trends, and from 
teachers in progressive types of schools. The report does not, however, consist 
in a summary of the various trends and views identified in this survey; it 
represents rather the product of a critical evaluation of current theory and prac- 
tice and the result of independent, constructive thinking concerning the type of 
teacher education best adapted to contemporary needs. 

The report is divided into twelve sections, or chapters, bearing the following 
titles: ‘“The Need for Better Teachers,” ‘““The Objectives of Teachers Colleges,” 
“Selection for the Educational Profession,” ‘“The Guidance of Professional Stu- 
dents,” “Achievement Standards,” “Breadth in General and Professional Edu- 
cation,” “Participation as a Part of Professional Preparation,” “Research as a 
Part of Professional Preparation,” “New Curriculum Areas,” ‘The Organiza- 
tion of Professional Education,” “Special Needs in the Physical Plant of the 
Modern Teachers College,” and “Professional Growth in Service.”’ Although 
none of these topics is treated at length, so many constructive suggestions are 
offered that a decade or more of vigorous effort will be required in most institu- 
tions to accomplish even the major reforms advocated. 

The recommendations made by the authors are, in large measure, in harmony 
with sound educational theory, for example, the more rigorous selection of 
candidates for the teaching profession; the organization of selective measures on 
the assumption that selection is a continuous process; the provision of guidance 
that will promote the all-round development of individuals; the substitution of 
qualitative standards of achievement for quantitative requirements which place 
emphasis on class marks and the amount of time spent in college; broader schol- 
arship as the greatest single need in institutions that prepare teachers; the 
provision of broad courses for advanced students to help overcome deficiencies 
in the “previous systematic work in those intellectual disciplines which should 
characterize broadly educated persons” (p. 42); greater breadth and depth of 
preparation of more teachers in “subjects” that comprise the great human func- 
tions to which general education must give increasing attention; and the 
organization of new curriculum areas on the basis of a comprehensive study of 
the functions that education should serve in contemporary life. Such proposals, 
of which there are scores, characterize the report as a whole. In a large number 
of cases, concrete suggestions are provided by which institutions can make rapid 
progress in affecting desirable changes. 

The report is not without certain limitations. For example, the problems of 
teacher education are discussed almost entirely with reference to teachers’ col- 
leges and schools of education. Various objective studies show that a surprising- 
ly large percentage of secondary-school teachers receive their pre-service educa- 
tion in liberal-arts colleges. It would have been helpful, therefore, if the report 
had discussed specifically the procedures by which such institutions could make 
more adequate provision for prospective teachers. Again, consideration is not 
given to the types of preparation essential for teachers of the more conventional 
subjects in the upper levels of general education and at the college level. The 
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need is urgent for discriminating studies and discussions of the breadth and 
depth of preparation essential for secondary-school and college teachers of such 
subjects as history, biology, and literature. 

The report rightly points out that a university should utilize all its resources 
in the study of outstanding problems of contemporary culture and in the pro- 
vision of advanced training for teachers. The fact is emphasized also that some 
schools of education are at present approaching this university pattern in the 
training which they provide for teachers. The authors make a plea for a closer 
articulation of the graduate disciplines and of education “by the incorporation of 
the former discipline within the education faculty or through the university as a 
whole taking responsibility for the advanced program in education” (p. 86). 
Whatever administrative device is adopted for securing articulation, the need is 
urgent for closer co-operation between academic groups and the school or de- 
partment of education than has prevailed in the past. A brief review of the 
methods by which co-operation has been established recently in several institu- 
tions would have been helpful. 

In conclusion, the statement should be made that the authors have been 
highly successful in providing a discriminating, constructive analysis of prob- 
lems involved in improving teacher education. The report is recommended 
heartily for intensive study by members of faculties in all institutions that en- 
gage in either the pre-service or the in-service training of teachers. 

Wi11AM S. GRAY 


University of Chicago 


Two INTERESTING STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS.—Stratton and Moderow! 
have written a charming narrative and description of frontier conditions and 
dangers in the period of the American Revolution, showing the difficulties faced 
by a conscientious young Englishman who was thrown into the midst of the 
people and conditions in the American Colonies when they were resisting the 
king and parliament and supporting the “rebel” cause in Virginia. 

The title is a little misleading, since it seems to imply that a gallant young 
Englishman was doing his best to meet and solve the most difficult and hazard- 
ous personal problems and questions while Washington was spending an im- 
portant part of his time in the company of the young belles of the period “trip- 
ping the light fantastic toe.” As the reader progresses, however, in the absorbing 
story of the young Britisher, Kit Mason, he discovers that General Washington 
is in no way disparaged or misrepresented. Finally Kit made his decision by 
joining Washington’s army as a young engineer—engineering being a profession 
in which he had already shown superior abilities. 

The story has strong dramatic interest, supported by a good plot, as well as a 
pleasing narrative style. It is particularly suitable for children of Grades V and 
VI. 

Clarence Stratton, When Washington Danced: A Tale of the American Revolution. 


Adapted by Gertrude Moderow. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1938. Pp. vi+336. 
$1.00. 
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Any story of cave men is worthy of attention, and Little Magic Painter, 
which is indorsed and recommended by N. C. Nelson, curator of prehistoric 
archeology at the American Museum of Natural History, is a welcome addition 
to the scanty library on cave dwellers of prehistoric times. Such a story is bound 
to be interesting and attractive to children of the primary grades. Several bits 
of authentic record are faithfully portrayed and made lifelike in the author’s 
description of a people whose manners, customs, and physical and social sur- 
roundings were far different from those of modern and contemporary peoples. 
The cave men’s ingenuity in the fierce struggle for existence and survival is, on 
the whole, realistically described in this simple narrative of the Stone Age. 

On the other hand, some of the situations given in the illustrations are not 
lifelike in a number of respects, but this defect is not a serious fault for small 
children. Also, the reader may well question whether it would not have been 
better for the author to use simpler words, short phrases, and broken, brief 
sentences and ejaculations, when giving the imaginary conversations of the 
cave dwellers and their children, in order to represent more faithfully the type of 
thinking and expression actually employed in those early times. In the illustra- 
tions, too, a number of the figures and pictures are, in certain easily recognizable 
characteristics, too nearly modern in pattern and design. 

The little book, however, is a distinct contribution to the meager stock of 
reading materials on this most interesting period available to small children and 


their teachers. 
R. E. SWINDLER 
University of Virginia 


ATTRACTIVE SUPPLEMENTARY Booxs.—You may explore the fascinating 
country of Mexico in a recent book? which recounts the experiences of Jimmie 
and Harriet, who leave their home in San Francisco and travel with their mother 
down the west coast of Mexico and into Mexico City to meet their father. Here 
they live in Don Rafael’s home, a typical Mexican house built around a patio. 
Happy experiences await the American children, for they are taken on many 
trips by the kind Don Rafael, who counts it a pleasure to show them his country. 
The excursions are made more enjoyable because Don Rafael’s grandchildren 
accompany them. 

An early chapter describes a rodeo at a hacienda, where Jimmie and Harriet 
are introduced to the Mexican cowboys. Other excursions are the trip to Xochi- 
milco, or “the place of the flowers”; the pyramids; the old Spanish city of 
Morelia; Uruapan; Chapultepec; and Guadalajara, the second city of Mexico. 

Perhaps the most interesting festival described—and no doubt the most 
appealing to young readers—is that of Christmas, which is celebrated for nine 


* Muriel H. Fellows, Little Magic Painter: A Story of the Stone Age. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1938. Pp. 112. $2.00. 

2 Dorothy Durbin Decatur, Two Young Americans in Mexico. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1938. Pp. vi+274. $0.96. 
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nights with music, fun, and the dramatization of the journey of Mary and 
Joseph from Nazareth to Bethlehem. Jimmie and Harriet take part in the dra- 
matic procession depicting this journey and enjoy breaking the pifatas, 
fantastic paper figures containing pottery jars full of candies and nuts. 

The author evidently has lived in Mexico long enough to have become 
thoroughly familiar with its legends, history, customs, and industries. Descrip- 
tions of all are included in a natural way through Don Rafael’s interesting 
stories at appropriate times in the sight-seeing trips. Some of the stories which 
will be most enjoyed by the readers are the story of the conquest of Mexico; the 
legend of Popocatépetl and Ixtacihuatl; the story of how Mexico secured her 
independence; the origin of the poblana dress; and the description of glass- 
making and pottery-making. 

The subject matter and the vocabulary of the book place it at the upper 
middle-grade levei. While it is written in an interesting way, naturally a large 
number of proper names and of Spanish words add to its difficulty. The author 
has attempted to meet the vocabulary problem by including at the end of each 
chapter a glossary of Spanish and Aztec words. The book is enlivened by dec- 
orative designs and photographs illustrative of the material. The writer found 
it an interesting book to review, both because of the subject matter and be- 
cause of the author’s handling of the material. Children of the middle grades 
will find it an absorbing book, and it will be enjoyed by the whole family. 

Another book, Tick Tock,t will be welcomed by teachers because of the need 
in the social sciences for material that is authentic, interestingly written, and 
simple enough in vocabulary to be read by third-grade children. 

The authors feel that, since the average textbook or reader in the social sci- 
ences does not have space to treat the subject adequately, there is a definite 
need for a complete book on time-telling devices. The book which they have 
prepared describes the development of time-telling in chronological order, from 
the cave dwellers’ burning grass rope to the electric clock of today. The book is 
of the story, rather than the pure informational, type. Jane and her brother 
Robert have many kinds of experiences with time devices. An interested father 
tells them stories about such things as the first timepiece and King Alfred and 
the time candles; they visit grandfather who shows them old Egyptian and 
Babylonian sundials which he has found in his travels; they visit the Old 
Curiosity Shop to see water clocks; and later they examine Dutch lamp clocks 
in the home of Skipper Sam. 

The book is attractive in makeup, with clear print and well-placed black-and- 
white illustrations. Tick Tock will be read with pleasure by pupils in the third 
to the middle grades of the elementary school. 


Grace E. Storm 
University of Chicago 


t Harry Eugene Flynn and Chester Benford Lund, Tick Tock: A Story of Time. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. Pp. vi+234. $0.88. 
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ANOTHER Book FOR A FUSED COURSE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE.—The eighth and 
last volume of the Rugg Social Science Series' for the elementary schools is a 
commendable contribution. With “civilization” used to mean “all the ways of 
living,” the concept of a changing civilization is built up, first, by visits to con- 
temporary peoples, civilized and uncivilized, and, then, by a “balloon trip 
through history.” After a chapter on the importance to history of geography, 
the story of mankind is developed in proper time sequence. The story is rich and 
full. The authors have been especially successful in exemplifying the fusion idea 
without departing too far from the historical approach. Due emphasis is given 
to the geographic factor, as well as to the contributions of geology, anthropology, 
language, archeology, economic and industrial change, the scientific spirit, and 
“better thinking through the ages.”” A major theme is to be found in the title of 
the concluding chapter, ‘“Man: Child of the Earth and Child of the Past.” 

The story is well balanced, with the possible exception of an emphasis on the 
Norse discoveries and explorations in North America which some authorities 
will consider out of proportion to their historicity and results. The maps and the 
illustrations are attractive and have real teaching value. The style is forceful 
and personal in its appeal to the pupil. At the end of each chapter there is a 
well-selected list of “Books You Would Like To Read.” 

A Workbook and a Teacher’s Guide accompany the volume. Elementary- 
school teachers should have access to the whole set of eight volumes. Teachers 
of the social studies in the junior and senior high school will find Mankind 
throughout the Ages useful with slow groups. 

Burr W. PHILLIPS 
University of Wisconsin 


TEACHING SAFETY THROUGH DRAMATICS.—Teaching safety to young chil- 
dren is imperative if they are to learn to adapt themselves to their complex 
environments. Thoughtless acts and carelessness are likely to cause both minor 
and major accidents dangerous to the children and to others. It is only by edu- 
cation that the character-building attitudes upon which safety depends can be 
established. A helpful book? for that purpose includes a group of eight easy, 
realistic, short plays, each of which takes up the thesis of a different practical 
problem involved in safety. 

Because the settings are simple or because settings can be dispensed with 
altogether, staging these plays presents no difficulties. Few properties are 
needed, and those few are available in any school. Boys and girls from the ages 


t Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger, Man and His Changing Society: Vol. VIII of the 
Elementary School Course, Mankind throughout the Ages. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. 
Pp. vi+584. $1.28. 

2 Fanny Venable Cannon, Rehearsal for Safety: A Book of Safety Plays. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 132. $1.00. 
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of six to nine are likely to be interested in planning and giving these simple, 
objective, safety acts. 

In the teaching of safety a variety of approaches to pupil interest are de- 
sirable. The dramatic form is an effective method because it allows for a large 
measure of pupil activity. Rehearsal for Safety will be welcomed by teachers be- 
cause it provides material on the subject in a form popular with children. 

HANNAH LoGasA 
University High School 
University of Chicago 
k 
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World Book Co., 1939. Pp. iv+188. $0.72. 

WHITTAKER, Mito L., and JAmison, Otis G. Experiences in Citizenship. St. 

Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. xvi+684. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Bryan, Roy C., and YnreMA, Otro. “A Manual on the Evaluation of Student 
Reactions in Secondary Schools.” Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western State 
Teachers College, 1939. Pp. 56 (mimeographed). 

Fospick, Raymonp B. The Rockefeller Foundation: A Review for 1938. New 
York: Rockefeller Foundation, 1939. Pp. 72. 

GRUELLE, ORIE P. State Insurance of Public School Property in Kentucky. Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XI, No. 3. Lexington, Kentucky: 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1939. Pp. 136. $0.50. 

Hankins, Ruta. Principles of Teaching Exceptional Children in the Elementary 
Schools. Child Research Clinic Series, Vol. III, No. 1. Langhorne, Pennsy]l- 
vania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, 1939. Pp. 22. 

Homemaking Cottages: Their Use in Homemaking Education. Written and Com- 
piled by the Federal Writers’ Project, Works Progress Administration. Bul- 
letin 322. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1939. Pp. 42. 

In-Service Education of Teachers. Bulletin 155. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 24. 

Jonas, RussEtt E., GRIEDER, CALVIN, and WAGNER, Loretta A. Doctoral 
Theses in Education. IV. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. X, 
No. 5. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1939. Pp. 78. $0.50. 

The Language of Modern Education. Bulletin 17. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 46. 

MunpcE, EvEtyn L. Transfer of Training in Chemistry. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Education, No. 26. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. 
Pp. x+76. $1.25. 

Pertinent Questions and Answers Pertaining to Professional Education, Examina- 
tion, and Licensure. Bulletin 600. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 50. 

Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary Education with Special Refer- 
ence to Grammar Schools and Technical High Schools. Board of Education. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1939. Pp. xxxviii+478. 

Reporting to Parents. Prepared by a Committee of the New York State As- 
sociation of Elementary Principals, Arthur E. Layman (Chairman). Bulletin 
VI. Utica, New York: New York State Association of Elementary Prin- 

cipals (Rollin W. Thompson, Proctor High School), 1938. Pp. 136. $0.50. 
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SEDER, MARGARET, and SHANNER, WiLttiAM M. “Summary and Selected 
Bibliography of Studies Pertaining to Measurement in the Social Studies and 
the Natural Sciences.” Educational Records Supplementary Bulletin E. 
New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1939. Pp. 24 (mimeographed). 
$o.25. 

Sight for Tomorrow. Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. New York: National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Inc., 1938. Pp. 16. 

SmitH, Henry LESTER, and Eaton, MERRILL THoMAS. Two Studies in Arith- 
metic: A Diagnostic Study of Efficiency in Arithmetic and Teaching the Num- 
ber Facts of Addition. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Vol. XV, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Re- 
search, Indiana University, 1939. Pp. 92. $0.50. 

Snow, CHARLES Aucustus. The History of the Development of Public School 
Supervision in the State of Maine. University of Maine Studies, Second Series, 
No. 46. Maine Bulletin, Vol. XLI, No. 7. Orono, Maine: University Press, 
1939. Pp. viii+100.. 

Social Services and the Schools. Washington: Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1939. Pp. xii+148. $0.50. 

Stewart, MAxweELt S. Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, No. 30. New York: Distributed to secondary schools and teachers 
colleges by Silver Burdett Co., 1939. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Teacher Placement: A Phase of Teacher Education. Bulletin 152. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 32. 

TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., The Status of Research in Remedial Reading; and SPEARS, 
Haro1p, The Progress of the Curriculum Movement. Special Supplement to the 
English Journal, April, 1939. Pp. 32. 

Vavra, Harry G. Report on Conservation Education Progress in the United 
States. Long Island City, New York: Educational Conservation Society, 
1939. Pp. 14. $0.10. 

Vocational Agriculture in Pennsylvania. Bulletin 250. Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 24. 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS: 

“Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the 
Office of Education, Vocational Division, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1938.” Pp. 94+statistical and financial tables (mimeographed). 

“Ultra-high Frequency Educational Broadcasting Stations.” Pp. 102 
(mimeographed). 





